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OnE night during the London 
Blitz I walked in the dark of the 
early morning from the Dor- 
chester in Park Lane, through 
Mayfair, to my club overlooking 
St James’s Park. The guns were 
still hiccupping nearby, with mut- 
tered responses in the distances 
all around. In the black lift of 
the sky shells were bursting tinily. 
They looked like the glowing ends 
of matches flicked smartly by a 
finger-nail. Every now and then 
on a nearer burst I would dodge 
into the shelter of a doorway, and 
metallic fragments would tinkle on 
the pavements about me. Twice 
I had been up on the hotel roof in 
a borrowed tin hat, and on the 
second ascent I had been just in 
time to see the wheatsheaf fire of 
an exploding bomb close at hand to 
the east. From later intelligence I 
came to believe that I had seen the 
library of University College go up. 

It was not, let an ex-soldier 
hasten to say, in any foolhardiness 
that I walked through Mayfair 
that morning. It was mere prac- 
tice of the theory that all experi- 
ence is grist to the writer’s mill. 


And I could write, I believe, a 
soberly pretty piece about what 
I saw and did and felt in that 
twenty minutes’ walk. But here 
is not the place for it. 

From the hotel roof, at intervals 
about the horizon all around, I 
had seen the glow of perhaps a 
dozen fires. And when I at last 
got into my club it was to learn 
that the night-porter had come 
upon, and had dowsed, an incen- 
diary which had penetrated the 
club roof and had barely begun 
its work on the attic floor. The 
house next door had not been so 
lucky. Another incendiary had 
set it alight. The top storey was 
well ablaze, and firemen were 
dealing with it from the terrace, 
or Park, side. There had been no 
sign at all of such activity on the 
entrance side of the club which 
faces towards Pall Mall. 

Some hours later, it still being 
dark aloft, the firemen had mas- 
tered the blaze in the duke’s house, 
and they could say, “ Spell-ho!” 
So bedrenched that they left 
puddles on the marble flooring ; 
but, still cheerful and compactly 
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stalwart, they collected on the club 
manageér’s invitation in the hall, 
grateful beyond words for the jugs 
of hot tea and the whisky he and 
member-helpers provided for them. 
The still-room maid turned out 
such sandwiches and buttered toast 
for them as rationing would allow. 

At that time the heaviest efforts 
in fire-raising by the German night- 
raiders had not been experienced. 
But the dozen or so considerable 
fires that had shown on the 
horizon from the Dorchester roof 
were an indication that London’s 
firemen had their hands full enough. 
And though one could be sure that 
thoughtful eitizens, where they 
could, would do as the Scots man- 
ager of our club had done, it seemed 
an iniquity that official provision 
of refreshment for men engaged 
in such exhausting work was so 
far to seek. 

“Mobile canteen?” grinned a 
medal-beribboned fireman. ‘“‘ Well 
—I’ve ’eard of such a thing. 
Never seen one!” 


I asked what would happen if 
their section had another sudden 
call—would there be any chance 


to get into dry clothing? The 
answer was a laugh, rather sar- 
donic. It was not merely that in 
the event of another call these 
men, wet and chilled as if they 
had fallen into the sea, would be 
expected to answer it as they 
stood. In a way, that was under- 
standable. How often in an emer- 
gency have sailors worked, soaked 
to the skin, for days on end—and 
soldiers, to the ears in mud, fought 
and held on through many a 
round of the clock! All in the 
game, that. But there was a 
suggestion here that, supposing 
there had been time between calls 
for changing, some of the firemen 
would not have had dry clothing 
to change into. 

To my mind the implications 
were appalling. These firemen 
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were regulars. Their training and 
experience probably went some 
way towards readying them for 
this overload of work with all its 
discomforts and additional perils 
to life and limb. But what, I 
asked myself, of the thousands of 
auxiliaries whom the war had 
attached to the London and other 
Fire Brigades throughout the 
country ? 

Now it happened that though 
work in another direction prevented 
my seeking an immediate answer to 
the question, it was to be strongly 
revived in my mind by a letter 
received some weeks later. I quote 
from it :— 


**,. . . In spite of it all, we still 
go out and we still grumble and 
think we can’t stand it, and then 
we go out again and again. If 
only the authorities did a little for 
our comfort and welfare, it wouldn’t 
be so bad. They are slowly—oh, so 
slowly !—bringing in canteens to 
send out to us when we’ve been 
out several hours on end. This 
after numerous protests and dele- 
gations and so on. Do you know, 
they didn’t realise that when a 
man has been on a job for about 
twenty-four hours he possibly 
wants a hot drink and some food. 
- . - dust in case you think this 
is only the usual war grouse, I'll 
mention something and make no 
comment, but leave that to you. 
I was issued with a tunic in 
November 1939. I am still wearing 
it for all purposes, and I have not 
received another. I have two pairs 
of trousers—one, according to the 
tab, ‘Postman’s Summer Issue.’” 


This was written to me by a 
friend, member of the Auxiliary 
Fire Service in the London area, 
sixteen months after the outbreak 
of war, and just about three 
weeks after the Nazi raid that’ 
burned the Guildhall and eight 
Wren churches in the City. It 
strongly revived, as I say, the 
question that had exercised my 
mind earlier in the year. I was 
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still tied to my desk by other 
work, but I then began a quiet 
search for information about the 
work the A.F.S. was doing, and 
the conditions under which it was 
doing it. I led my young friend 
into writing and talking to me, 
not merely of his own experiences 
and opinions, but of the experiences 
and opinions of his comrades. For 
it seemed to me that one man’s 
story, thus supplemented, would 
give @ fair picture of what was 
going on, and that though London 
was the chief scene of his section’s 
activities, in a general way it 
would not be far out as descriptive 
of fire-fighting throughout the 
country. In fact, the London Fire 
Brigade, both regular and auxiliary, 
had in time to organise mobile 
squads for going to the essistance 
of provincial brigades when, to 
quote from the same source :— 


“, .. the Blitz gets beyond the 
local lads. There is no doubt that 
the London Fire Service, with all 
its mismanagement, has saved 
England from the Fire Raid at 
any rate. I could tell you a sorry 
story of certain provincial towns. 
I went for over sixty hours recently 
without food or sleep on one of 
these jobs.” 


The ‘sorry story,’ fortunately, 
is not one of anything in the way 
of cowardice or lack of will to 
fight, but sheer bewilderment in 
facing tasks of a magnitude and 
diversity which no previous experi- 
ence had taught either to prepare 


for or how to tackle. It is so 
easy to be wise after the event ; 
to say, for instance, that a fire- 
watching service should have been 
instituted right at the start of the 
war, that there should have been 
a scheme quickly in being for 
country-wide co-ordination of fire- 
fighting resources, or that the 
effect of bombing on water supply 
should have been foreseen, with 
the immediate provision of ‘ Water 
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Units’ and permanent ‘dams. 
Delay and muddle there certainly 
was, and too long-drawn an ex- 
ploitation of human endurance, 
jangled nerves, stubborn bravery, 
weary bodies; far too much of 
crassness, unwillingness to think 
or move; too much of pomposity, 
lethargy, of clinging to the ‘ book 
of words’ on the part of the desk- 
fillers, holders-down of jobs, jacks- 
in-office. That, for mere truth’s 
sake, must be left apparent in 
the plain tale which I am here 
to unfold. I leave the story as 
much as is technically possible 
in the wording (in talk and letter) 
of my volunteer fireman friend, 
intervening between him and the 
reader only with points of informa- 
tion not derived directly from him. 
The grumbling, that is, will be 
mine. As touches the story itself, 
my part has been merely that of 
extraction, of indicating lines to 
follow, of tidying up editorially. 
It may be revealing, however, to 
say that my young friend’s pre- 
war occupation was of the most 
peaceful and contemplative sort, 
most surprisingly different from 
the life he plunged into with the 
war’s onset. Fortunately a liking 
for the gymnasium and the football 
field, together with a natural 
robustness of physique, prepared 
him in some sort for the physical 
exactions of fire-fighting. Of the 
sensitive quality of mind he brought 
to the activity there is, I imagine, 
good evidence in the story itself. 


You might almost say it was by 
accident that I came to join the 
Auxiliary Fire Service. Even 
before the outbreak of the war 
it was plain that business was 
dragging to a standstill. Innocent 
as I was of any military knowledge 
or training, I thought I'd be wise 
to get into one or other of the 
services early and collect what 
experience I could before the rush 
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started of volunteer and conscript 
recruits. But it chanced one day 
that I got into conversation with 
a regular fireman outside a sub- 
station near our shop. He told 
me that volunteer firemen were 
wanted. I went back to the shop 
and told my father and my brother 
Jack about it. They thought that 
joining-up was a good idea. Jack 
went round to the local fire station 
and got the application forms. We 
both signed up straightaway. 

About a month went by after 
that. We had long begun to think 
that the authorities didn’t like 
us or our applications, when we 
received a curt request to present 
ourselves forthwith at a training 
school. Forthwith it was. On 
the last day of September 1939, 
speaking now for myself—because 
Jack doesn’t say much at any 
time—I passed into a life so 
different from anything I had ever 
experienced or imagined that I 
moved, as it were, in a walking 
dream. My fellow trainees were 
an oddly mixed lot—duke’s son, 
cook’s son. We would have been 
apt material for the French Foreign 
Legion as depicted by the ingenious 
Mr Wren. 

The training we had was appar- 
ently thorough enough. Only 
when it was put to the proof of 
war conditions did its inadequacy 
begin to show. This, of course, 
was nobody’s fault. For none 
could say what war conditions, 
when they developed, would be 
like. We had to be trained on 
some sort of syllabus, and the 
only basis for that, perhaps, was 
fire-fighting as experienced in peace- 
time. But as far as it went it was, 
as I say, fairly thorough, and we 
were pushed through it somehow 
and in a hurry, for the A.R.P. 
authority expected heavy raids at 
any moment. A fortnight saw us 
through, and then my brother 
and myself, with a third man, were 


detailed to a station in the West- 
minster area. In this ground 
our immediate responsibilities in- 
cluded the Houses of Parliament, 
the Abbey, and many Government 
buildings. 

From this time—the middle of 
October 1939—until the start of 
the Blitz on London in August 
1940, we served rather as those 
who only stand and wait. And 
deadly monotonous it was, too. 
After the passing excitements of 
mobilisation, «a regular routine 
came into being. It gradually 
came into being, that is, out of a 
regular succession of orders from 
H.Q. and from such individual 
superiors as were experimentally, 
or officiously, inclined. As for 
myself, my bulking memory of 
those months is of cleaning brass. 
The L.C.C. issue a watery fluid 
labelled in the coldest cynicism, 
‘metal polish.’ Its real object 
would seem to be the wearily 
laborious occupation of the fire- 
man’s time. Stains under it dis- 
appear only by long attrition, 
and the metal’s final appearance is 
@ quite irremediable greasiness. 

Apart from brass-cleaning, there 
were exercises meant to instil 
efficiency and alertness, and they 
were sprung upon us at any time 
during the day and night. All 
these drills and practices were 
based on an assumption that raids 
would be short and sharp. The 
assumption produced orders and 
memoranda which, in the light 
of experience, take on a comedy 
touch: ‘*. . . if bombs are falling 
in the vicinity and a callis received, 
a certain reasonable delay in re- 
sponding is justified.” Just what 
would have happened to London 
if such an order had been taken 
literally may be left to the imagi- 
nation. 

During those months of in- 
activity it began to appear to that 
section of the public which, if it 
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generally fails to see what’s under 
its nose, affects to peer as well as 
most through a brick wall, that 
the A.F.S. was a ‘cushy’ job— 
a hide-out for skulkers and shirkers. 
Warsaw was forgotten. It was 
perfectly plain to us auxiliaries 
that sooner or later the war would 
be carried into our ambit, and 
those of us with imagination were 
apprehensively aware of what it 
could mean. But to the man in 
the’ street, who saw us sitting 
about after our station work was 
done, war seemed very far off. To 
him we appeared the poorest sort 
of embusqués. And though, in- 
deed, there were plenty of men of 
our age out of uniform on whom 
he might, perhaps, have picked 
with more show of reason, our blue 
uniforms bubbled his gall. In some 
of his materialisations he became 
openly and rudely vocal. After 
almost coming to blows with one 
who had been pointed on the sub- 
ject of ‘ Fireside Lancers,’ I was 
stupidly sensitive about being seen 
around in fireman’s rig. This gen- 
eral despising of the A.F.S. came; it 
seemed, to affect even the authori- 
ties, and in the result we suffered 
from @ mean-minded neglect. After 
Christmas of 1939 there appeared 
no anxiety to receive any additions 
to the personnel. I don’t know 
that the training schools actually 
closed down, but I have the im- 
pression that they were largely 
idle. If a man wanted to leave 
the Service, he simply gave a 
week’s notice—and went. There 
was talk of ‘axing’ us in the spring 
of 1940. It was a different story 
after the Blitz came along. No 
man could leave the Service at his 
own sweet will. We were being 
offered a shilling per head for men 
we could bring in. 

What the Service calls ‘lull 
period fires’ are infrequent. They 
seldom pass beyond the capabilities 
of local stations. So that, in those 


early months, excitement on this 
score for the auxiliaries was rare. 
During the months of waiting there 
were, in fact, only two occasions 
of any consequence when my lot 
was called out. One of these, 
however, I have some cause to 
remember—with a chuckle now 
that was absent in the event. 

This, the first time, was in mid- 
winter at about two-thirty in the 
morning. A thick snowstorm was 
raging. I then had a place on our 
‘Heavy Unit ’—one of those big 
pumps on a thirty-cwt. chassis, 
capable of delivering 700-900 gal- 
lons of water a minute through 
four deliveries. It carries a number 
of firemen on side platforms. I 
do not wish to make overmuch of 
the beer I had absorbed in the 
canteen, except that it may have 
to do with the heavy sleep I was 
in when the bells went down. 
Some good Samaritan yanked me 
off my bed to the floor as he passed, 
and the next thing I recall is 
running down the street, in my 
socks, after the ‘Heavy,’ which 
was well under way. Just as it 
turned the corner out of the street I 
made a flying leap for it, and was 
hauled aboard like a drowned rat. 
I hadn’t the faintest notion where 
I was, or who I was. I sat on the 
side clutching my bemused head. 

The origin of the call was flooding 
from a burst water-pipe in the 
cellars of a big furniture depository. 
The ‘Red Pump ’—the regular 
Brigade’s machine—had _ been 
turned out to deal with the flood, 
and our part was to ‘stand-in’ 
for them at the local station until 
they got back. This is the normal 
practice, intended to avert the 
complete emptying of a station of 
machines. 

For the life of me I could not 
grasp where I was. Only vaguely 
was I conscious of white-tiled 
walls, and these seemed to be 
fantastically high. They say that 
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I wandered about the place begging 
to be told where I was. Eventu- 
ally, I understand, I fell asleep. 
At all events, the next memory I 
have is of the morning. 

Now there would be no point 
in relating the incident if it meant 
merely that I was drunk. The ale 
I had taken might have helped 
to put me into an unusually heavy 
sleep, but it was by no means 
enough in the ordinary way to 
have set me mentally adrift. I tell 
of the experience simply to show an 
effect of sudden alarm on the tyro. 
Later on, of course, one became 
accustomed to leaping straight out 
of sound sleep into full and 
quickened possession of all one’s 
faculties. It may interest the fight- 
ing soldier to make comparison. 

In those early days most of us 
slept in at least part of our working 
clothes. Some went to bed fully 
dressed. There was one chap 
whose anxious zeal matched that 
of the all-blacked Othello of whom 
Mr Vincent Crummles thought so 
highly. He sought his cot com- 
pletely rigged in top-boots, leg- 
gings, gas-mask (at the alert), and 
with belt-axe and line and spanner 
and tin hat resting on his chest. 
Unfortunately his zeal was never 
put to any practical test; he got 
out of the Service before the Blitz 
came along. After atime more and 
more clothing was discarded, and 
now, in the thick of it, most of us 
undress to shirt and underclothing, 
contriving nevertheless on alarm 
to be on the road inside two 
minutes. This quicknessis acquired 
only by practice. Newcomers find 
it difficult. Under air-raid con- 
ditions as we have found them it 
is not an urgent necessity to turn 
out so quickly, but it is a Brigade 
tradition to skin the seconds be- 
tween alarm and response, and the 
A.F.S. carries it on. I have often 
noticed that when we arrive at a 
fire as first on the job the onlookers 


are generally hopping with im- 
patience and excitement. And as 
sure as fate one or two will be 
cursing and railing: “‘ Where have 
you been? We rang you up half 
an hour ago!” And so forth and 
so on. But if ten minutes have 
sped between a local call and our 
arrival we consider we have been 
overlongonthe road. Still, onemay 
suppose, the agony in which the 
leap and lick and spread of flames 
in a building is seen by watchers 
must easily make it seem to them 
that the firemen will never appear. 

It was in the opening week of 
September 1940 that we had our 
first real taste of ‘what was coming 
to us.’ After several nights of 
so-called ‘ nuisance raids,’ the Ger- 
mans turned on a full-scale Blitz. 
Some time before there had been, 
in the neighbourhood of London 
Wall, a big fire caused by a bomb 
of a new type. When this hap- 
pened I was on leave, and I 
chanced to be sitting in our busi- 
ness premises in Marylebone. One 
could hear the planes overhead, but 
they had not become apparently 
offensive, and in a general sort of 
ignorance—which, let me at once 
admit, I shared — nobody paid 
them much attention. But Ill 
amend that. Quite a number of 
people were scared and fied for 
cover in the shelters. They had 
not as yet learned the more casual 
acceptance of aerial bombardment. 
I heard something go ‘swish!’ 
across the sky, but it was not 
until the following day that I 
realised I had heard the bomb 
which caused the City fire. The 
odd thing about this bomb was the 
number of people all over London 
who seem to have heard it—I was, 
myself, some three miles from 
where it fell. In any case it was 
the first I ever heard come down, 
and at a guess based on later ex- 
perience I'd say it was an oil 
bomb or a huge sort of incendiary. 
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In the early days, when a 
warning sounded, we had to rig 
ourselves fully in fire-kit and stand 
by our machines in readiness. 
Naturally, while awaiting events 
in the yard at Westminster, we 
kept a fair watch on the sky. 
On that Saturday afternoon of 
the first week of September, the 
sun shining unclouded from a 
blue sky, we were all standing 
on the steps looking up as usual 
—and as usual in the expectation 
that this warning would pass off 
harmlessly, and boringly, like all 
the rest. Then, suddenly, one of 
our fellows known to have remark- 
able sight announced that he saw 
something in the sky over the top 
of Westminster School. Whatever 
it was he saw, it was miles off. 
On the instant the rest of us 
were eddying round, craning in 
no little excitement to pick up 
what he was seeing. Next moment 
I had spotted what looked like a 
few dots, and I fell to eounting 
them. It may be imagined that 
by the time I had counted over 
seventy my initial excitement had 
proportionately increased. I had 
no sooner reached this rough tally, 
however, than I became aware I 
was numbering only the middle 
cluster of three. To its right and 
left were clusters of equal size, all 
increasing as sight of them bettered. 

I remember exclaiming that it 
was like a flock of starlings. 
And indeed there seemed to be 
hundreds of them. Now a deep 
bumbling sound was asserting itself. 
It was like the reverberation of 
distant thunder coming gradually 
nearer. The planes, as far as I 
could see, kept to no definite 
formation. They came in a vast 
body, something wider than deep, 
flung out across the sky. They 
came on, I thought, with notable 
slowness until they seemed about 
to cross the river. But that, of 
course, was an illusion. They were 
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still miles away and travelling fast. 
For as they came to that imagined 
line of the river they parted, one 
body going off to the right and 
the other to the left, and after 
a brief moment or two there was 
neither sight nor sound of them. 

While we yet stood with up- 
turned faces, open-mouthed, the 
report came down from the roof 
that a vast cloud of black smoke 
was rising away to the east. This 
was ominous of disaster on a 
large scale, and I think when 
our bells went down we sighed 
as one man with relief. It will 
be long before I forget, though 
Tll never be able to define, my 
sensations on getting my orders. 
I was driving a trailer-pump that 
day, and as I ran into the watch- 
room my crew was already aboard. 
Even now I seem to hear the care- 
fully controlled voice that gave 
directions and wished us good luck. 

Within a few seconds we were 
blinding over Westminster Bridge 
—and when I say ‘blinding,’ I 
mean just that. The whole ride 
until towards the finish was one 
mad rush. 

We were well on the way to our 
destination before any evidences of 
bombing showed. In a necessarily 
very fleeting view I had my first 
impression of a bombed building. 
This was a modern public-house 
that tottered with its roof all 
askew on cracked and sagging 
walls. My thought, I remember, 
was of a child’s toy smashed in a 
fit of temper. 

The many lectures we'd had on 
the horrors of war—one with 
lantern slides from a brigadier of 
the International Brigade on the 
effects of air-raiding in the Spanish 
Civil War—had perhaps whetted 
rather than dulled the curiosity 
of most of us about what modern 
bombing could do. But, within a 
moment or two of passing that 
collapsing doll’s house of a pub, 
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enough had been seen to satisfy 
at least my individual curiosity 
in the matter for ever. 

The Germans had, in the current 
phrase, properly plastered this 
neighbourhood — little dwelling- 
houses and shops rather than any 
industrial buildings. And what 
with craters in the thoroughfares 
and buildings avalanched into the 
streets, it was quite a task to keep 
the machine at any speed towards 
our objective. It was staggering 
that, in spite of the intense and 
fearful nature of the attack, the 
public utilities, transport, and 
general traffic seemed to be going 
on as usual. The expectation was 
to run into the hush of desolation. 
But no—there the buses and 
trams were, running as_ usual, 
offering the weird spectacle of 
modern war and everyday life in a 
huddle together. But, in the fear 
of breakdown through the public 
getting in the way, one felt it was 
no wonder France had collapsed. 

It was, in a way, admirable— 
this nonchalant ‘carry on.’ But 
I remember feeling that it was 
rather a serious mistake. The 
whole area, in my view, should 
have been cordoned off and im- 
mobilised. To make the traffic 
confusion worse, hundreds and 
hundreds of fire-pumps were pour- 
ing into the district from all 
directions. It almost seemed that 
someone at H.Q. had gone mad 
and ordered out every appliance 
for twenty miles around. It was 
to be learned from later experience 
that all these machines could have 
been needed, but certainly they 
should have been percolated into 
the area gradually, with some eye 
to timing. 

The point, however, is perhaps 
a trifle outside the story, and since 
I have not encountered the same 
bottle-neck huddle in any subse- 
quent emergencies of a like scale, 
it is fair to assume that a system 


has been evolved. I return to our 
career eastwards. 

We bumped and crashed our way 
along past tottering walls and 
blazing ruins. The A.R.P.’s and 
other civic workers had got down 
to it at once, and the wardens 
and police were Titans in their 
labouring to make a road for us 
through the tangle of traffic. 
Overhead there now hung a blan- 
keting of black smoke, fed by a 
vast and writhing column which 
rose in front of us from a base of 
glowing dull red. Spread across 
the whole horizon ahead, this 
gigantic smoke column seemed 
always to rise from just a street 
or so away, but never to be nearer 
as we went on. This about it 
fascinated me. Here and there 
in the dun murk of it there floated 
what I took to be pieces of barrage 
balloon, burst, I supposed, by the 
intense uprush of heat. I have that 
fleeting, half-confused recollection 
of (as we pushed to the centre of 
the devastation) a car overturned 
in a water-filled hole at a street 
corner, of a crumpled oil-tank, of 
@ hole smashed by blast in a great 
wall, of bricks and glass and 
heterogeneous debris littering the 
streets, of pale-faced women stand- 
ing in characteristic attitudes with 
hands at waists on the steps of 
their poor little houses, of children 
already at their exciting games 
among the smashed wreckage of 
familiar things, of broken gas- 
mains noisily flaring, of a great 
hoarding laid flat across a road, of 
a street of little shops tossed care- 
lessly about like playing-cards, of 
nameless bundles still and sprawled 
in corners and doorways. And 
everywhere, for heartening, the civil 
defence in quiet and stolid action, 
tentative for lack of experience 
and hindered, maybe, for want of 
deeper prescience on the part of 
authority. But still—God love 
them !—getting on with the job. 
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And now came mischance to 
show me a sight such as few men 
can ever have seen. I was driving 
behind another of our trailer- 
pumps—we two the remnant of 
a number gone astray in or held 
up by the traffic huddle. We, 
the pair, were trying to keep to- 
gether. Amidst all the clang of 
bells and the roar of engines it 
was easy to miss direction on an 
unfamiliar route, and through the 
mistaken zeal of a warden we 
were both turned into what we 
took to be our destination, but 
was in fact an entry to some 
docks. It was obvious that we 
were close to a fire of enormous 
size, but when I followed the 
leading pump round a corner 
and saw the fire itself, I dis- 
covered what it meant not to 
believe my eyes. From the en- 
closed streets that had hitherto 
hidden the blaze from view we 
had wheeled into the vast open 
space of the docks. To say that 
what was to be seen there passes 
my powers of description is noth- 
ing. Dickens or Zola would have 
been taxed. As far as the eye 
could see there was timber—stacks 
and huge stacks of it, regularly 
piled on the wharves and quays 
between the dock basins. It 
seemed to me to stretch for miles. 
And it was all ablaze. The roar 
and crackle was deafening. Fright- 
ening and horrific though it was, 
and doubly so because by reflection 
the dock waters themselves were 
aflame, the thing that held me 
breathless was its beauty. 

I don’t know how this immense 
fire came into being, why it had 
been allowed to establish so fierce 
a hold. No pump had got to 
work on it by the time that, per- 
force, I turned away, and only a 
handful of machines was in course 
of arriving. I had the odd notion 
that the first-comers had been 
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too dumb-struck by the spectacle 
to do anything but stand and 
gaze—the idea of extinguishing 
such a bonfire was ridiculous. 
Some soldiers had appeared in the 
area, and were trying to throw 
organisation of a sort into affairs, 
but I could not wait to see how 
things went. I learned that our 
real destination was some distance 
farther on, and in company with 
the other pump I got mine on the 
route again. 

Back on the main-road it beeame 
manifest that the dockyard timber 
blaze was not the only one here- 
abouts. Great gouts of flame were 
leaping skyward still farther east, 
a fact which made us all the more 
eager to press forward. But this 
was just where our journey became 
really agonising by reason of the 
myriads of fire-fighting appliances 
that were trying to go the same 
way as ourselves. The far-stretch- 
ing mass simply crawled. And 
when at last our destination was 
reached the huddle seemed thicker, 
bigger, more inextricably packed 
than ever. I tacked on to this 
apparently endless procession of 
pumps—and waited. 

The road we were on appeared 
to drive through the centre of the 
area, and it had side-roads branch- 
ing off. These last were not much 
better than cart-tracks. Ulti- 
mately it was discovered that 
there were several great tanks 
and reservoirs at hand—one, I 
now know, is thirty-five feet deep 
—and pumps were set into them 
and series pumping was begun. 
This means that a pump lifts and 
passes the water through two 
lines of hose of about 1200 feet to 
another pump, which reboosts the 
pressure and drives the water 
along to still another pump, the 
process being repeated until the 
fire is reached, and delivery pumps 
jet the water on the burning 
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material. Al! this, I ought to 
say, takes up a lot of time, and 
it involves a lot of cursing, shout- 
ing, heaving, shoving, much run- 
ning about, and no small measure 
of patience. Because all the hose 
has to be run out by hand, it 
may be reckoned that in getting 
out 3000 feet a fireman will cover 
some twelve miles. As I moved 
about later from one part to 
another, I saw line upon line of 
hoses stretching the Lord knew 
whence to the Lord knew whither. 
Miles and miles of hose. Night- 
marish, I say, this water supply 
problem—and the bulk of the diffi- 
culty due to negligence and want 
of foresight. 

At long last, however (to get 
along with my story), I brought 
our pump to a point where a small 
body of fire-fighters were harass- 
edly striving to distribute the 
appliances to best advantage. We 
were sent with another lot of 
pumps down one of the side- 
branching cart-tracks. Our orders 
were to assist at a considerable 
fire raging in a cluster of large 
sheds. This sounded easy, but 
discovery that the cart-track lost 
itself in a small patch of waste 
ground tended to raise suspicion, 
once again, of the administration’s 
clear-headedness. There were a 
couple of dozen pumps all trying 
to get across country to these 
fires. Most of them managed the 
cross-country part, but found them- 
selves checked about four hundred 
yards from the fire in @ narrow 
lane leading to the sheds involved. 
There this new bunch of us stuck. 
Something like a couple of hundred 
pumps had got in beforehand, and 
@ number of them were at work 
from a dyke that crossed the road 
at right angles. Where the lane 
widened at one point was crammed 
with vehicles, with consequent 
choking of the lane leading to it. 
As when Horatius Cocles was the 


impediment, the cry of those behind 
was “Forward!” and of those 
in front was ‘‘ Back!” But to 
move either way was impossible, 
and in the result some dozens of 
pumps stood useless and wasting 
in this back lane for the next 
fourteen hours. The crews, of 
course, could find plenty to do— 
it would have been cheaper to 
have brought them up in taxis— 
and they all went up to the fire 
and bore a hand with the branches 
and in the other work that a blaze 
entails. But their machines might 
as well have been in their stations. 


From the mess and muddle 
which, as is here depicted and as 
other evidence suggests, this first 
war test on Blitz scale threw 
London’s fire organisation into, it 
seems fair to conclude that admin- 
istration was caught standing 
doubtfully on one foot. The 
German onset was too big, too 
strange for it. The regulars were 
thinking in terms of peace-time 
fire-fighting, wherein pet theories 
and rules could be exercised, while 
the auxiliaries had no preconception 
at all of what they would have 
todo. The organisation, theoretic- 
ally prepared, creaked under the 
strain. That utter chaos did not 
ensue may, in parallel with the 
retreat to Dunkirk, be attributed 
to the gifts for improvisation among 
junior officers, non-coms. and the 
rand and file, and to their willing 
spirit in making the best of a 
poor bargain. 

The plan for co-ordinating the 
fire-fighting services throughout 
the country did not, then, come 
into being a day too soon. The 
position between the Auxiliary 
Fire Service and the regular Fire 
Brigade in London may illustrate 
some of the difficulties and hin- 
drances likely to crop up when 
outside brigades run to the help of 
another in a blitzed area. 
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The A.F.S. was enlisted and paid 
by the Home Office, and remained 
under that Ministry’s control. For 
working purposes in London, how- 
ever, the auxiliaries were put 
under the direction of the regular 
Fire Brigade—the L.F.B. There 
were two instances of which I have 
heard that tell how the L.F.B. 
was hampered in its direction of 
the auxiliaries by the Ministry. 
For coupling the branches (the 
tapering metal tubes with screw-in 
nozzles) to the hose-ends, and for 
coupling lengths of hose together, 
the L.F.B. has come by experience 
to prefer a screw with a round- 
section thread. The V-section 
thread of ordinary use in big sizes, 
and in the softish metal of the 
couplings and branches, is apt to 
have its sharp edges burred by any 
roughish use, and this, of course, 
inevitably leads to failure in coup- 
ling. The other choice of coupling 
is what is called ‘instantaneous.’ 
Here the reception part has a pair 
of interior lugs acting on springs, 
and these work a fitting like a 
door-latch. The insertion member 
is a plain coupling with a flange 
into which this latch arrangement 
clicks, the latch being freed for 
uncoupling by the actuation of the 
lugs. In theory, a simpler and 
quicker acting gadget than the 
round-thread screw; in practice 
—so the L.F.B. says—not so good ; 
for if the ‘I’ coupling gets any- 
thing strained it won’t come un- 
done, and if it happens to be run 
over it won’t couple at all. The 
L.F.B. will not have the ‘I’ 
coupling if it can possibly avoid 
it. But there is yet another objec- 
tion to it. The hose with round- 
thread coupling is invariably run 
out with the insertion member 
towards the fire; instantaneous 
is invariably run out with the 
insertion member towards the 
pump. But in spite of the L.F.B.’s 
preference, and in spite of the fact 
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that all its standard equipment is 
furnished with the round-thread 
coupling, some bright genius of the 
Home Office insisted on supplying 
the A.F.S. with instantaneous— 
necessitating the use of all kinds of 
adapters of a time-wasting sort 
when L.F.B. and A.F.S. have to 
work together. 

The other instance concerns the 
appliance which firemen themselves 
consider the best all-round type 
they can handle—the Turntable- 
ladder (T.T.L.). This consists of a 
strong chassis whereon is mounted 
100 feet of mechanically extended 
steel ladder, which can be traversed, 
elevated, extended, depressed, 
housed, and trained by the oper- 
ator in a few moments. It can 
be used as an escape or a water- 
tower. As the latter, firemen find 
it particularly valuable ; for it en- 
ables a fire to be quickly attacked 
that cannot be got at easily or 
safely from within a burning build- 
ing. Branch and hose—of a power- 
ful size too heavy for direct manual 
handling—are already fitted to 
the ladder, and can be extended 
with it. One man stands on the 
ladder platform and is shot up 
above the fire. He has a telephone 
to his hand. He can therefore 
not only attack the fire to best 
advantage himself, but can act 
as observer and tell the men below 
how best to get to work from their 
angle. When given the job of 
directing the A.F.S. the London 
Fire Brigade at once ordered some 
fifty of these ladders for the use of 
the auxiliaries. The order, so the 
story goes, was at once cancelled 
by the indignant Home Office, 
but after a time about seven 
T.T.L.’s were allowed. I give the 
story with some reserve. In the 
opinion of firemen in London, 
however, there was a great scarcity 
of T.T.L.’s at the beginning of 
the Blitz, and consequently a vast 
amount of property was lost by 
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fire through enemy action that 
could otherwise have been saved. 
One might echo many allegations 
of a similar sort— for example, 
no foresight regarding the need, 
against the inevitable rupturing 
of water-mains by bombs, for 
many ‘ Water Units’ (W.U.). The 
W.U. is a huge vehicle carrying, 
besides a perfect battery of gadgets, 
eighty 100-feet lengths of 34-inch 
unlined round-thread hose flaked 
(so that the insertion member of 
the coupling leads out first), and 
a dam. Its function is to bring 
water up to a fire where immediate 
supply is not available or for any 
cause insufficient. But not until, 
through scarcity of water, several 
millions of pounds worth of 
damage had been suffered did the 
L.F.B. secure Home Office permis- 
sion to go ahead with its initial 
intention of multiplying W.U. 
stations. With the retailing of that 
bit of gossip, I let my particular 
fireman go ahead with his yarn. 


I ought to remark that the All 
Clear had sounded as we got 
towards our destination. And 
now, as night descended, there 
came another ululation of the 
sirens. It heralded a night of 
terror that only the rare ones 
among us, I’m sure, will ever 
forget. The clouds of dense smoke 
arising filled the sky with a murk 
about which the searchlights played 
luridly, but seemed only in shallow 
fashion to penetrate. The guns 
began to roar and thud, and pres- 
ently came the recognisable drum- 
ming of enemy planes. It seems 
to me, though some unbalance of 
judgment is highly likely, that the 
raiders did pretty much as they 
chose. They appeared to hit us, 
as the gag is, with everything but 
the gate money. The incendiaries 
came down in showers thick as 
rain, and the whistle and crash of 


H.E. went on endlessly. I have 
come to think that delayed-action 
bombs must have been exploding. 
The continuity, otherwise, is un- 
accountable. As though. an earth- 
quake had been in progress, the 
earth literally shuddered. 

At one moment there came a 
sudden larger tremor under my 
feet, and, out of the ground about 
one-fifty yards away, with no 
noise that I was aware of, some- 
thing that looked like a Lombardy 
poplar in shape rose up slowly 
and gracefully. There was a 
fierce crackling like thousands of 
cartridges exploding as this shape 
burgeoned with grave dignity 
against the fiery sky. It came up 
to a high column with exaggerated 
outward swelling, then began to 
mushroom into a tremendous black 
umbrella. Stock-still and rooted 
in fascination I watched the thing 
grow, until a large chunk of stone 
hit the ground about four feet 
from me, and I found myself in a 
thick shower of what looked like 
coal slack. Whereupon, I don’t 
mind admitting, I did quickly 
grovel. And still there was no 
explosion that I could connect with 
the phenomenon. 

I found opportunity in a rest 
period to look about me in this 
generally wide and flat, but in 
small detail undulating, area. An 
almost uninterrupted low horizon 
lay in every direction, and we 
seemed to be ringed about with 
fire. By far the greatest glow 
was to the west, and this I sup- 
posed was from the blaze in the 
docks. In these rest periods I 
kept trying to absorb the atmo- 
sphere and to fix impressions in 
mind. Inexperience was some- 
thing of a blessing. Most of us, 
I think, were more curious than 
scared. Great danger there was 
beyond a doubt, but it did not 
seem to be to us personally that 
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it presented itself. Later experi- 
ence of the dreadful things enemy 
raiding can do rather brought a 
change of attitude. 

The block, or rather cluster of 
sheds, held by the fire which my lot 
was helping to control, consisted of 
one-storey erections in corrugated 
iron. They looked, some of them, 
like small aeroplane hangars, and 
others like Dutch barns. I still 
cannot see that Jerry had a return 
for his money in setting them afire. 
I had a notion that what the fire 
was consuming would have been 
lost in time by mere decay, any- 
how, and that even the storage 
sheds were an anachronism in the 
days of air-Blitz. However that 
may be, the fires had to be fought. 

It was impossible to enter such 
of the sheds as were walled. They 
were like great field-ovens, fear- 
somely packed with fire. After 
some hours the depressed ground 
about the blazing buildings, 
through some freak of damming, 
became waist-deep in water. And 
this, in turn, became uncomfort- 
ably hot. The iron walls of the 
sheds rose red-hot from the flood, 
with orange flame leaping from 
every crack and fissure. Here and 
there the walis, sagging and buck- 
ling with the fierce heat, would 
split and let out avalanches of 
white-hot cinders. Time and again 
the men on the branches barely 
missed being engulfed by these 
fearsome spewings. The wind, 
chill and hot by turns, blew ash 
and smoke down on us, and the 
groups of three or four holding the 
branches seemed like damned 
souls writhing in a mediaval 
conception of Inferno. 

The unwalled sheds were stacked 
with boxes, and these had all to be 
pulled down before the fires, which 
were usually at the heart of the 
stacks, could be properly got at. 
In places of smoke and gloom, of 


which there were many enough 
lit only intermittently by the 
bursts of flame, no man could 
recognise his neighbour, but it 
was uplifting to see how indi- 
viduals went straight into the job 
without a lead. In the gloomier 
and quieter spots a man, collapsing 
from sheer fatigue, too easily 
would have drowned. I had the 
luck to be on hand to pull out one of 
our men as he went down. As the 
night wore on, the fighting took a 
more systematic shape. Hoses and 
branches were dragged right into 
the centre of the fire. Deeds of 
fortitude and endurance were a 
commonplace that night—it may 
be realised that the pairs, or even 
trios, who stood thigh-deep in 
water handling a jet of 75-lb. 
pressure to the square inch for 
three or four hours, and this in 
an atmosphere that would have 
kippered a herring, did something 
of a feat. The strain was so 
constant, the peril so closely 
imminent, that we simply had to 
become blasé. I saw a man kick 
aside an incendiary that had fallen 
near his pump on the higher dry 
ground. It was just as a pedes- 
trian would kick a banana-skin into 
the gutter. My brother tells me 
of his being caught in the blast 
of a bomb and plucked clean off 
his feet—as though giant hands 
had lifted him and thrown him 
down. But he says that he simply 
picked himself up and went on 
with his work—as if being tossed 
around had been the most ordinary 
thing in the world. Later on the 
realisation of his escape shook him 
@ bit. But such was the night- 
marish quality of the whole night’s 
adventuring that the weirdest 
things lost all strangeness at the 
time, and passed for ordinary. 

One of the weirdest things I saw 
that night still remains, as far as I 
am concerned, unexplained — a 
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mystery. I chanced to be gazing 
at a fire, rather brighter than most, 
which was showing some three or 
four miles off. From the indeter- 
minate glow of it there began to 
rise an enormous globe or bubble 
of burning matter, to hang—like a 
large balloon lit up from inside— 
for a moment in the air. Having 
mind of the distance it was away, 
I should say the mass, perfectly 
spherical, was between five and 
six hundred feet in diameter. For 
@ moment it hung poised, writhing 
and rolling interiorly, and then it 
shot up again. As it did this, its 
glowing passed from orange to 
brilliant white, and it swelled up 
into a still vaster globe of fiery 
gases like a planet or sun in the 
first stage of being. For a minute 
the whole countryside was lit by 
it as brightly as on the sunniest 
of June days, with every outline 
clearly defined, and the glow of the 
other fires made dim. Then, 
rapidly, it faded back to orange 
and went out. We were all left 
blinded. 

I have tried to discover the cause 
of this phenomenon, but with no 
success. I have seen a bubble of 
the same gigantic kind described, 
but not accounted for, by an R.A.F. 
pilot back from a raid on the 
Rhineland. One guesses at oil 
from a big tank, volatilised by 
heat and shot up en masse. Or, 
more likely, the entire contents of 
a gas-holder burning up instant- 
aneously. British gas-holders, we 
are instructed, cannot be exploded 
—but supposing the top were blown 
off. ? 

There was an amusing interlude 
in the early morning. Some of our 
fellows who were having a rest 
were lying against a bank, smoking. 
A policeman came up to them. 

“Come on,” said he peremp- 
torily ; ‘“‘ out with that!” 

‘“‘ Out with what ?” queried one 
of the lads. 


“That thing in your mouth,” 
said the policeman. ‘“ You ought 
to know you're not allowed to 
smoke in here !” 

As he spoke he was silhouetted 
against a mass of burning build- 
ings. The situation was so ludi- 
crous that our chap in charge 
began to laugh. He could not 
believe that the policeman was 
serious, but the latter was greatly 
e . 
“You'd better cut that out, 
mate!” he barked. “I’m here 
to stop that there, and this ”— 
tapping his pistol—‘is to help 
me! If you want to smoke,” 
said he, “ you can go over there.” 
And he pointed to behind a high 
wooden fence. The place it 
screened off was only a part of 
the same area that our men were 
sitting in, and what it defended 
from fire was already hopelessly 
ablaze. But Dunderhead (can you 
beat it ?) still wanted to enforce 
the rules at pistol point. 

The particular fire my pump- 
crew was helping to deal with 
began to die down after two o’clock 
in the morning. The whole area 
around was thoroughly sodden, 
and it became apparent that this 
fire could not possibly spread. 
More perhaps by luck than judg- 
ment I had managed to work my 
machine close to a railway track 
that ran across a small field. 
I found that by a scramble I 
could get out. The whole crew 
was thoroughly fagged out and 
drenched almost to the bone, and 
it was with no small relief that we 
greeted permission to go—if we 
could. The ‘heads’ were making 
an effort to sort things out, to 
unravel the tangle of machines in 
the area, and I suppose they were 
glad to get rid of us. By dint of 
much shoving and pulling, we 
managed to get the machine on 
the road, and the return to West- 
minster was begun. 
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It was, in a way, just about as 
weird an experience as the out- 
ward journey. . Except for fire- 
pumps and crews at occasional 
fires, the roads were fairly deserted. 
But many of them were blocked, 
and the need to make detours com- 
plicated the route. At one point 
we were held up at a bridge by 
danger to it from a delayed-action 
bomb, but the risk of crossing (in 
our then miserable state) seemed 
small against the need to make 
another long detour. I did get 
permission to cross the bridge ; 
but, as may be imagined, I did not 
dawdle at all. 

Not long after this, just to ‘ put 
the lid’ on matters, as it were, I 
suddenly found the steering-wheel 
spinning loose in my hands, and 
we escaped a crash only by a 
bare inch or two. Cursing, I 
grovelled under the motor, and 
found that the track-rod had come 
adrift. Our No. 1 man, a regular 
fireman, got down beside me. He 
cut the lanyard off his gas-mask 
sack and lashed the rod to the 
bar. While we were still asprawl 
under the machine there came the 
now familiar drum and drone of 
enemy aircraft. And within a 
second or two a stick of four 
bombs whizzed down. In spite 
of the experiences of the last 
fifteen hours, that was, I think, 
the first time I found myself con- 
sidering the game just a bit too 
hot. The bombs fell in our near 
vicinity, one of them just far 
enough ahead in our route to have 
been possibly run into but for that 
once vituperated but now blessed 
breakdown. 

My last impression of that 
September night is of the amazing 
scene that presented itself as we 
went over London Bridge. It 


was so amazing that I stopped the 
appliance for a moment or two to 
gaze spellbound. St Paul’s, Tower 
Bridge, and all the familiar features 
of the London skyline were out- 
standing in sharp contrast of 
black and ruddy gold. The reflec- 
tion of many a fire on both sides 
of the river lit up the sky, an 
inverted bowl halved between fire 
and the darkest blue. The effect 
of the smoke-clouds lifting into 
space, all variegated with differ- 
ing depths of light, was beyond 
imagining. Frightful it was, but 
beyond telling, magnificent. ‘‘ Lon- 
don’s burning!” said the awed 
people of the higher countryside, 
and no wonder. The effect was 
that, if, happily, not the reality. 
For many ea night afterwards 
something of the effect was re- 
peated, but I don’t know that I 
ever again saw it take on a magni- 
tude so awe-inspiring. 

Soon we arrived back at our 
station. We were relieved, I 
know, to find it standing still 
intact. The rest and refreshment 
that awaited us there came not a 
moment too soon., It was much 
later in the day before some of 
our other crews got back, all 
numbed and rather overwhelmed, 
but full of stories of narrow escapes 
and staggering experiences in this, 
our real baptism. We thought we 
had been thoroughly tested, and 
felt vaguely that we had passed 
manfully. But bigger tests were 
in store for us. 


Here I may conveniently break 
my volunteer fireman’s story. He 
has yet a nearer view to give of 
‘London’s Burning,’ a still braver 
yarn tospin. But that, for reasons 
best known to the paper controller, 
must wait for another issue. 











THE SHOOTING OF THE ARAB. 


BY W. M. MITCHELL. 


In a way, if one is to be perfectly 
fair minded, the Yeomanry Colonel 
was right. The blame, if any, for 
the shooting of the Arab cannot be 
laid entirely at his door. At the 
same time, his argument that the 
Navy must bear the whole respon- 
sibility cannot be sustained. 

Before proceeding further it 
should be made clear that the 
Colonel did not shoot the Arab 
himself. The Intelligence Officer 
did that. The Colonel was only 
liable (and the Navy never asserted 
more than this) to the extent of 
being the instigator of the expedi- 
tion and by reason of having been 
present at the time. No more 
than that ; but he should recognise 
the fact and bear his share accord- 
ingly. However, we could not 
make him see it. ‘‘ Without sea 
power,” he argued, “the Army 
would not have been supplied ; 
and without supplies we could 
not have reached Benghazi. I 
should still have been in the 
Western Desert and the question 
would never have arisen.” 

“You should direct your mind 
to a more proximate cause,” said 
our Intelligence Officer. ‘‘ But 
for your insensate desire for quail 
I should have been having a quiet 
siesta at the time, and the man 
never would have been shot. It 
is only your being our guest which 
prevents me from arguing more 
forcefully.” 

** Ah,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ I’m 
not so sure. If you hadn’t been 
so quick on the trigger I should 
have had at least a sporting 
chance myself. You didn’t even 
give me time to get my gun up.” 

The Mess stared incredulously. 


“You mean,” said the Flag- 
Lieutenant, “‘ that you would have 
shot him deliberately ?”’ 

“Shot at him,” corrected the 
Colonel modestly ; ‘‘I never had 
a chance. And yet you'd try to 
blackmail me into paying what you 
are pleased to call my share of the 
compensation. I am appalled.” 

We left it at that. There are 
depths of military cynicism which 
the simple naval mind cannot hope 
to fathom. 

To go back to the beginning of 
the story, it was on the 24th 
February, as I remember, that I 
was indulging the routine habit 
of the Naval Staff at Ismailia, 
which is to have a siesta after 
lunch. At three o’clock a car 
was calling to take me up to Port 
Said, and, what with a late lunch 
and a very easily understood 
reluctance to go to Port Said at 
all, it cannot have been a minute 
before half-past two that I finally 
dropped off. Even then I did 
not achieve that deep refreshing 
sleep one hopes for. It was no 
more than a fitful, rather feverish 
snatch, which was brought to a 
revolting conclusion by what 
seemed to be thousands of flies 
crawling across my nose and 
mouth. Struggling vainly to throw 
them off, I awoke to the presence of 
the Colonel, whom I had last heard 
of at Tobruk, nonchalantly drawing 
his fly-whisk across my face. 

** Pleasant dreams ?”’ he asked. 

** Delightful. I seemed to see 
you lying dead in the desert. 
Bryan had just taken over com- 
mand formally. Everyone was 
very pleased. Why aren’t you at 
Benghazi ?” 
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‘** We’re coming back from there 
to re-equip. The chaps must be 
getting on for Matruh by now. I 
came on to see that things are 
ready for them. I shall stay with 
you for a few days.” 

At that moment the Intelligence 
Officer, whose house I share, came 
in, and, before I couid protest, 
said how pleased we should be ; 
which shows the sort of ‘ intelli- 
gence’ we have to put up with. 

Of course the trip to Port Said 
was postponed sine die. The 
Yeomanry Colonel is an old friend 
of mine, and as the last time we 
had seen each other was at the 
beginning of December, just before 
the Libyan campaign started, there 
was plenty to talk about. There 
was also all the gossip from 
home to be exchanged. At dinner 
he confided that I had been more 

accurate than I thought in saying 
‘ that I saw his second in command 
taking over the regiment. This 
would be an accomplished fact 
in a few days’ time; but not 


because the Colonel proposed to 


die. He had been promoted and 
appointed C.R.A. to a division. 
This was good news indeed, and, 
in the rejoicing which followed, 
the question of shooting quail 
(which was raised by the Colonel, 
let there be no mistake about that) 
received general approval. The 
date decided upon was the Ist 
March; for the Colonel had a lot 
of business to clear up with Middle 
East in Cairo, besides ensuring 
that the Camp Commandant at 
Ter Hag had everything ready for 
the regiment when it eventually 
arrived. His hands would be full 
for several days. 
The marauding expeditions 
which we conducted from Ismailia 
and invested with the dignified 
title of ‘ shooting’ were organised 
through a certain Fayez Mahmoud. 
This Fayez was useful to us 
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because, besides being the nephew 
and adopted son of the local 
Sheikh, he spoke excellent English. 
He was, in fact, quite a character, 
a thin wiry little creature of 
nineteen, who was obviously up 
to every kind of ruse and tricky 
intrigue. Luckily for Fayez, his 
uncle, who lived in a village on the 
edge of the desert about three 
miles from Abu Sueir, was a rich 
man and had invested his wealth 
in land, of which there was little 
in the Ismailia district he did not 
own. This and the relationship 
which Fayez was able to claim 
gave him a position of advantage, 
if not authority, over his uncle’s 
tenants as regards shooting rights. 
He was shrewd enough to exploit 
this to such an extent that his 
illegal proceeds were sufficient to 
keep him in a leisured ease which 
knew neither manual toil nor any 
other sort of work. He had an 
innate business acumen, one of 
his rules for a shooting expedition 
being to take all the ‘ baksheesh ’ 
himself, subsequently dispersing 
it, so he said, among the farmers 
over whose land we shot and the 
‘fellahin’ whom he produced to 
beat for us. This saved a lot of 
trouble from our point of view, 
and what matter if there were 
reasons which, although we could 
never understand them, were suffi- 
ciently cogent to prevent Fayez 
from taking us over the same 
land twice, except after an interval 
of time which could not be ascribed 
to purely sporting reasons? One 
piece of the delta is very like any 
other, and his uncle owned plenty 
of it. Any qualms we might have 
had about the possible destina- 
tion of the farmers’ rightful due 
were always met with the scornful 
question, ‘‘ Is not Fayez the son of 
his uncle’s brother ? ” 

The Navy’s shooting parties 
were managed by the Intelligence 
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Officer. After all, he shot regularly 
with the Ambassador at Ekiad, 
and who if not he should know how 
they arranged these matters in 
Egypt ? He also possessed a car. 
On the question of quail his view 
was breezy and optimistic, and a 
change of quarry from the perpetual 
snipe sounded refreshing. None of 
us had shot quail before, except the 
Colonel, who alleged that he had 
pursued them in Palestine, and, 
once our ignorance had been 
established, expatiated attractively 
on the delights which lay before us. 

Fayez, when consulted on the 
prospects, temporised in the 
manner of all great gamekeepers. 
We were given to understand that, 
while we were privileged to have 
the opportunity of denuding his 
uncle’s land of the quail with 
which it teemed, success could 
not be assured. ‘‘ Quail him like 
dry land, dry air. Khamsein him 
not like.” Apparently the mere 
possibility of the one rainstorm 
which might be expected in the 
‘khamsein’ season was sufficient 
to evacuate the swarming millions 
in the twinkling of an eye. How- 
ever, as the quail only appears 
in the delta between mid-February 
and May, which is the ‘ khamsein ’ 
season, we persuaded Fayez that 
the risk must be accepted. And 
so the shoot was arranged. 

At the appointed time, after 
an early lunch, we set off in the 
Intelligence Officer’s car. He and 
the Colonel sat in front ; the Flag- 
Lieutenant and myself in the 
back. Just before we reached 
Abu Sueir we picked up Fayez, 
who, to mark the solemnity of the 
occasion, brought one of the house- 
hold servants with him, a grinning 
black Sudani who looked after 
the Sheikh’s horses and was known 
as ‘African Boy.’ As there was 
only room for Fayez in the car, 
* African Boy’ had to cling on 
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to the luggage-rack at the back. 
Five miles across a bumpy desert 
tested his jockeyship to the full, 
but, though sorely bruised, such 
glimpses as we could catch of his 
jack-in-the-box antics showed that 
the grin remained intact. 

It is difficult to write of that 
afternoon. Instead of wandering 
through the usual evil-smelling 
bogs we tramped across light sandy 
fields of green corn, knee high, 
and clover which brushed our 
ankles. The bean fields were in 
flower, and refreshed our senses 
with the indefinable scent of an 
English May. The impression was 
of the Fen country, and I ‘had 
only to half-shut my eyes to the 
ubiquitous palms to imagine my- 
self in Cambridgeshire somewhere 
beside the banks of the Ouse. 
The similarity is heightened by 
the dykes and canals with which 
the delta is cut up, and I was 
almost expecting to see the silver- 
leaded roof of Ely cathedral shining 
in the distance. Some such 
thoughts must have been in the 
minds of the others, for we became 
a silent party ; and I, for one, must 
admit to a wave of homesickness 
such as I had scarcely experienced 
before during my eighteen months 
in the Middle East. 

However, before my dreaming 
had carried me away altogether, 
@ rustle in the clover at my feet 
exploded into a covey of clean- 
looking sandy little birds like 
diminutive partridges. ‘‘ Ah bou! 
Ah bou!” cried the beaters, and 
the Intelligence Officer on my left 
had got a right and left before I 
had fired my first barrel. 

“He was always very slow,” 
said the Colonel unnecessarily, 
“and doesn’t often hold the pipe 
straight.” 

“* I was unaware that you’d even 
let off your gun,” I said as they 
picked the one bird I had shot. 
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To my amazement the Colonel 
walked over and took it. “‘ Thank 
you,” he said, and handed it to 
Fayez. He looked up, his eyes 
twinkling through the large round 
glasses he always wore. “ You 
weren’t claiming it as yours, were 
you?” he asked. Without deign- 
ing to reply I took his gun and 
broke it. Two unexploded car- 
tridges lay in the chamber. By 
way of further condemnation I 
slipped them out and held the 
barrels up to the sky. They 
shone in @ way which did credit 
to his batman, a fact which I was 
able to point out to the Flag- 
Lieutenant. He nodded approval, 
but beyond expressing the opinion 
that he had seldom witnessed 
a finer example of the tech- 
nique known as ‘the old Army 
game,’ offered no comment. The 
Intelligence Officer suggested that 
we move on, and as I handed back 
his gun I was able to pocket the 
Colonel’s cartridges. By the time 
he had discovered their loss my 
attention was too firmly concen- 
trated on lining up the straggling 
beaters to hear what he was saying. 

The fellah is always out for 
fun, and although it was early 
in the proceedings we had already 
collected a dozen miscellaneous 
hangers-on, who were only too 
pleased to postpone their more 
lawful occupations to a future 
which would differ no whit from 
the sunlit present. Egypt is like 
that. Today is sunny and warm. 
It will be the same tomorrow and 
the day after that. Why not put 
off till tomorrow what is not 
essential today ? Very pleasant it 
was wandering throughthe country- 
side, picking up a quail here, two 
there, and sometimes three or 
even four out of a covey. The 
holiday spirit pervaded the whole 
gathering of laughing, chattering 
‘fellahin.” Their number grew 


magically. Where they came 
from heaven only knew. The 
country looked bare enough. They 
seemed just to happen. One 
suddenly became aware of another 
one or two strolling along to meet 
the party, which they joined after 
the customary ‘Saida’ and a 
handshake for such as Fayez 
deemed worthy of the honour. 

The big laugh of the afternoon 
was provided by the Colonel. We 
had arrived at a canal about thirty 
feet wide, the only means of 
crossing which was a twelve-inch 
drain-pipe running from one side 
to the other. I must say it caused 
me some trepidation, but by dint 
of looking firmly at the opposite 
bank I managed it with what I 
hope was dignity. The bare- 
footed ‘fellahin’ ran across with- 
out a thought. Not so the Colonel, 
who, excusing himself on the 
ground of vertigo, crawled pain- 
fully across on all fours to delighted 
cries of ‘‘ Mussolini Nili!”—a 
reference to the Duce’s difficulty 
in crossing that river—which did 
nothing to mollify the shame of 
our hero from Benghazi. 

The shooting of the Arab oc- 
curred within a few minutes after 
this episode, and, as the outrage 
itself is mundane, even sordid, 
can be dismissed in a sentence or 
two of unvarnished fact. 

The Intelligence Officer was on 
the right of the line. Next to him 
was the Colonel. The Filag- 
Lieutenant and myself formed the 
left flank. Interspersed between 
us at varying intervals, many of 
them in knots and bunches and 
some in a crowd behind, were no 
fewer than thirty-seven natives, 
excluding Fayez and our original 
complement of beaters. 

We were walking a field of 
clover, and: about two hundred 
yards ahead was some young 
wheat in which no sign of life 














could be discerned. Suddenly a 
solitary quail got up between the 
Colonel and the Intelligence Officer 
and flew straight ahead making 
for the wheat. The Intelligence 
Officer shot it before the Colonel 
had more than raised his gun. 
Simultaneously a figure rose out 
of the wheat, and, taking in the 
situation at a glance, clapped its 
hands to its head; then, after an 
interval sufficient to ensure that 
it had been observed, descended 
carefully into the wheat whence it 
had emerged. 

For perhaps two seconds there 
was dead silence. Then followed 
a babel of horrified cries and calls 
to Allah which is indescribable. 
“Allah! Allah!” Hands were 
wrung, seventy-four of them. 
“Allah! All-ah!” Wails and 
moans united in a crescendo of 
despair as faces were turned 
upwards almost as if they expected 
the addressee himself to appear. 
Then, when it became obvious 
that a flaming descent from the 
heavens was not in that particular 
deity’s arrangements for the day, 
a concerted rush was made towards 
the stricken comrade, who, had 
he been in the extremes he hoped 
to convey, would surely have been 
suffocated by the hard-breathing, 
torrid, sweating mass of humanity 
which pressed around him. 

Fayez was unmoved. He alone 
remained with us. Even ‘ African 
Boy ’ had disappeared. 

The Colonel spoke first. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think we ought to ee the 
damage ?”’ 

“No,” said Fayez. “Him bad 
man. Him shot every Friday in 
the morning.” 

This was revealing. Friday, 
being the Mohammedan weekly 
holiday, has become identified 
throughout the delta with shooting 
day. It is obviously better, when 
shooting duck, that your neighbour 
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should be shooting too, and, from 
friendly arrangements originally 
made between the big shoots at 
Ekiad and Tel-el-Kebir, has grown 
up a system whereby everyone 
who plans to shoot duck arranges 
to do so on Fridays. Nowadays, 
on @ Friday morning in the season, 

wings can be seen all over 
the delta, and the more cunning 
of the Navy find it necessary to 
inspect problematical ships in Lake 
Timsah or the Bitter Lakes, whence 
they have been known to return 
well laden. 

The Colonel, who, in spite of his 
mastery of the art of war, seems, 
on occasion, a little slow in assimi- 
lating the more important of the 
distractions of peace, failed wholly 
to grasp the implications of Fayez’s 
remark. This was explained to 
him patiently and, at last, he 
understood that the Arab was an 
adept at introducing himself into 
the line of fire; that he made a 
habit of so disposing himself 
regularly on a Friday morning ; 
and this with considerable benefit 
to his pocket and small pain to his 
person. 

“All the same” (there are 
times when the Colonel can be 
very obtuse), “I think we ought 
to go and have a look.” 

“Certainly not,” said the Flag- 
Lieutenant. ‘Have you ever 
heard of xenophobia ?”’ 

The Colonel was ignorant on 
the subject. So further explana- 
tions were gone into. Having 
rid his mind of the suspicion that 
it was something to do with being 
bitten with your own false teeth, 
we made him see reason. It was 
not until we told him that the 
thing existed in serious fact, and 
that there were standing orders 
never to stop if you were unfor- 
tunate enough to run over an Arab 
in a car, that he was finally per- 
suaded. It was time enough. The 
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chattering and wailing round the 
‘ wounded ’ man had already taken 
on @ deeper, more grumbling, tone. 
Small groups were being harangued 
by individual speakers, and angry 
glances were more and more 
frequently being cast in our 
direction. It would not have 
required much to have fired the 
mob into hostile and _ berserk 
action against us. It was asking 
for trouble to stand where we were 
doing nothing. It also seemed 
unwise to walk away without a 
word. Some action was required 
which would divert the attention 
of the mob and at the same time 
preserve our dignity and authority. 
Whatever was done must be done 
with assurance and an air of 
confidence. 

The Intelligence Officer was 
thinking along the same lines, 
and came to the right solution. 
‘“* Fayez,” he said, “call ‘ African 
B oy. 999 

Fayez did so, and ‘African Boy’ 
came running. The crowd ceased 
chattering and watched silently. 

“‘ Ask him,” went on the Intelli- 
gence Officer, “‘ if the man is hurt.” 

Fayez interpreted: “ Him not 
hurt. His eyes do not bleed. Only 
they make water.” 

The Colonel giggled. He has 
that type of mind. Fayez gave him 
a scornful glance and continued : 
“T think I tell them my uncle see 
bad man tomorrow and hear what 
himsay. My uncle arrange.” 

This seemed sound policy, and 
Fayez was despatched as our 
ambassador to inform the now 
curious crowd what we had been 
pleased to ordain. The out- 
stretched arm of the Intelligence 
Officer as he sent him off gave 
just the right impression of the law- 
giver. 

The terms were approved, and 
as we moved off the ‘ wounded’ 
man, with many groans and the 
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skirt of his ‘galabieh’ flung 
dramatically over his face, allowed 
himself to be lifted on to the 
shoulders of his friends, who con- 
veyed him with stately and deliber- 
ate footsteps in the direction of the 


mud hut where he lived. 
Four days later the Sheikh, a 
magnificent figure leading an 


equally magnificent white she- 
camel, arrived at Navy House 
accompanied by the ‘son of his 
brother.’ We had on the Staff 
at that time as Staff Officer 
(Movements) a retired Lieutenant- 
Commander who had lived in the 
Sudan for many years. Having 
heard the beginning of the story, 
he was only too pleased to act as 
interpreter, and we all repaired to 
the Mess where the Sheikh was 
regaled with cups of coffee, for a 
true Mohammedan does not touch 
alcohol. 

8.0. (M.) handled the meeting 
in true Eastern style. For over 
an hour the subject of the 
‘wounded’ Arab was not men- 
tioned. Grave and _ dignified 
greetings were exchanged with 
each one of us. Cordial expressions 
of hope for the well-being of our 
families at home received equally 
resounding assurances of their 
continued and perfect health. 
Flowery congratulations on the 
success of British arms in the 
Western Desert were brushed to 
one side with suitably modest 
deprecations of the Navy’s part. 
(Thank heaven the Colonel was in 
Cairo for the day !) 

After these preliminaries the 
conversation turned upon the 
Sheikh’s adopted son, and many 
were the virtues with which that 
imp of rascality was erroneously 
credited. In return we were 
privileged to hear the history of 
the boy’s adoption, which, in turn, 
necessitated an account of the hard- 
ships of a Sheikh’s domestic life. 
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Experience, said the Sheikh, 
proved that the matrimonial insti- 
tution led only to disillusion and 
loneliness. His first wife had been 
a pearl of loveliness, but dis- 
appointing as regards romance 
from her habit of falling, the 
moment her lovely head touched 
the connubial pillow, into a sleep 
so deep that no art he knew would 
rouse her. The hunger of love 
had gnawed so deeply into his 
heart that at the end of two years 
he had had to take a second wife 
for his very sanity. Unfortunately 
this lady would only accept his 
proffered hand provided that he 
married her friend as well. Taking 
a chance on this, he found to his 
dismay that, though admirable 
from every other angle, the pair 
of them had not a thought in 
their respective heads for the 
domestic virtue of thrift. It was 
more attractive, they found, to 
visit Cairo to watch his horses 
racing than to supplement the 
purchasing power of his very ample 
rent roll by concentrating on 
savings in the home. One should 
never, he said, marry her girl 
friend at the same time as one 
marries a wife. The combination 
of two feminine brains which 
think as one will overwhelm a 
superman. He had finally to 
divorce them both, reluctantly as 
he admitted, for such combined 
charm, wit, gaiety, and love was 
hardly to be found in any other 
one woman. But with bankruptcy 
as the only alternative, what 
else was he to do? By this time 
his first wife was sleeping solidly 
for twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four and so, resignedly but 
with no bitterness in his heart, 
he had abandoned further thought 
of matrimony and adopted Fayez. 

The moment had come to intro- 
duce the main topic. Was it true, 
8.0. (M.) asked, this rumour which 


had reached our ears of the 
Sheikh’s ever to be remembered 
kindness in interesting himself in 
our humble affairs? Had he, of 
his infinite great - heartedness, 
really spoken with this lowly 
creature who pretended to have 
been shot ? If such were the case, 
the gratitude of the Navy at 
Ismailia, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, and, 
indeed, the Lords of the Admiralty 
themselves, could not be expressed 
in words. 

The Sheikh replied slowly and 
with dignity. What little he had 
been able to do had been done 
with a full sense of the honour it 
was to serve their Lordships in 
however humble a manner, and he 
hoped most earnestly that they 
would not consider there had been 
any interference on his part in so 
doing. 

Suitable assurances having been 
given on this point, the Sheikh 
then went into details of the 
negotiations he had had with the 
man. These had been protracted. 
The debate had started on the very 
evening of the incident, and it 
was not until three days later 
that agreement had been achieved ; 
agreement, he hastened to add, 
which was provisional only and 
subject to confirmation by the 
Naval Lords. 

The Naval Lords were convinced 
that any arrangement the Sheikh 
had come to on their behalf would 
be endorsed without question, a 
sentiment which suffered a tem- 
porary but sharp set-back a 
moment later when the Sheikh 
mentioned that the man’s opening 
gambit had been £1500 compensa- 
tion for the loss of both eyes. 
As he had arrived at the Sheikh’s 
house with these organs tightly 
bandaged, the Sheikh had been 
unable to ascertain whether the 
man had suffered hurt or not. 
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He had therefore taken a bold 
line and threatened him with three 
years penal servitude for attempted 
blackmail, a line which we heartily 
commended. 

The man’s riposte that he had 
already spent so many years of 
his life in gaol that another three 
meant little or nothing to him, 
enabled the Sheikh to point out 
that as he was a self-confessed 
criminal, it was obviously impos- 
sible to believe a word hesaid. And 
on this unpleasant note the first 


-day’s bargaining came to an end. 


It is unnecessary to consider the 
detailed argument of the second 
and third days. After the first 


interest wears off, negotiation in 


the East is apt to pall. It becomes 
not unlike the so-called cricket of a 
timeless test. There is the same 
rhythmic lulling of the senses, and 
every now and then a frenzied 
snapping to attention when a 
wicket falls, or, as in the present 
case, a new price-level is reached. 

At last we arrived at the point 
where our advocate had intimated 
to the Arab (who by this time 
was becoming miraculously restored 
to sight) that he could recommend 
his clients to accept a settlement. 

The figure agreed upon was fifty 
piastres. 

The Intelligence Officer made a 
rapid calculation. “That would 
be half a crown each. I'll settle on 
that.” 

“Not so fast,” said the Flag- 
Lieutenant. ‘“ What do you mean 
by ‘half a crown each’? You 
shot the man. Surely you don’t 
expect the rest of us to share the 
burden of your crime ?” 

The Intelligence Officer weighed 
his words. “If it were left to me, 
I wouldn’t ask you to do any such 
thing. It’s just the law that we 
must all accept. I asked the 
legal counsellor at the Embassy. 


‘Collective liability,’ he called it. 
He’s sure it applies to shooting- 
parties, especially where we all go 
shares in the cost of beaters and — 
things. I know you wouldn’t try 
to evade a liability at the expense 
of a friend.” 

The Flag- Lieutenant and I 
remained speechless, while S.O. (M.) 
and a beaming Intelligence Officer 
bade farewell to the Sheikh. 

In the end, a further reduction 
in the amount of compensation 
was obtained owing to a brain- 
wave on the part of the Intelligence 
Officer. To control the extra- 
ordinary collection of humanity 
which went to make up his organ- 
isation he had long since enlisted 
the services of a Greek ex-officer 
of the Egyptian Police known as 
the ‘Major.’ The next day the 
‘Major’ was instructed to inter- 
view the Sheikh on our behalf and 
convey the fifty piastres which 
had been agreed upon. At the 
same time he was authorised to 
effect any amendment in the terms 
favourable to ourselves. 

This stalwart man came back 
with twenty-five piastres change. 
The ultimate division, we learned, 
was fifteen to the Sheikh, five to 
the ‘son of his brother,’ ‘some- 
thing’ for expenses, and the 
balance for the Arab. We com- 
forted ourselves with the thought 
that he would undoubtedly be 
‘shot ’ again next Friday morning. 


The Yeomanry Colonel was still 
talking. Almost he seemed to be 
thinking aloud. “ Yes,” he mur- 
mured, “I am frankly appalled. 
To think that after so many years 
an old friend should seek to 
victimise me in so flagrant a way. 
It hurts me. Had you succeeded, 
I should have been poorer to the 
tune of over five piastres—just 
about the price of two cartridges.” 
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THE DOWNFALL AND ITS CAUSES. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


An Army officer in a letter has 
made a strange request of me: 
** Will you, who know France so 
well, explain to me why France has 
failed so miserably as a military 
Power, and why France has turned 
against her one friend, England ?”’ 
There is an assumption or absurdity 
latent in the description, “‘ You 
who know France so well.” Did I 
make any such claim, the claim 
would imply that I am acquainted 
with leading French personalities, 
that I have made a profound study 
of French history, that I am 
qualified to speak authoritatively 
on political and military problems. 
I make no such claim. 

And yet I think that I have 
come to some general understand- 
ing of the matter. To myself I 
seem to have judged the French 
rightly ; for the dismal forebodings 
which at such a time as 1939 
I naturally kept locked up in my 
own heart have been verified. 
I wished that Mr Churchill’s 
eulogy of the French Army, “ the 
finest in Europe,” might be true, 
but I feared very much that 
the French Army would break 
like a brittle twig under any real 
pressure. I was assured by many 
authorities that all Frenchmen, 
whatever their domestic differ- 
ences, would unite and stand to- 
gether as a solid rock in the 
defence of France against aggres- 
sion from without. The French 
never struck me as a very united 
people, and for many years I 
have thought it a mistake to 
regard France as in any real sense 
a ‘Great Power.’ 

I have reached my conclusions 
in a curious way. I have never 


despised the French people; I 
have never spoken of them with 
the contemptuous, arrogant dis- 
like of a great many Englishmen. 
I have spent a fair amount of 
time in France, and there I always 
liked being with the French. In 
France I did not seek, indeed I 
rather avoided, English society, 
The French whom I met did not 
seem to object to my presence 
among them. 

“Tu nes pas anglais: tu as des 
habitudes frangaises,” to me said 
an old dame who had been speaking 
despitefully of the English. Liter- 
ally she was right. Just at the 
moment I am not proud of my 
nationality, of belonging to the one 
member of the British comity of 
nations which is afraid to lift a 
finger for freedom. But the 
Southern Irishman seldom has in 
him the hard national grain of the 
Englishman. I do not feel ‘ nation- 
ality-conscious’’ on the Continent, 
and in my way I am a facile 
linguist. I have been attracted by 
the French, and I have always 
been in a sort of sympathy with 
them. On such terms one usually 
gets to know something of a people. 

I am a natural vagrant, and 
here is the keynote of my 
wanderings in France. I like 
mingling with the crowd, chatting 
with fellow-wayfarers, finding out 
what the man in the street really 
thinks. By careless, casual talk 
one often comes to a better under- 
standing of strangers than by 
conscious and conscientious study. 
I dig out of my memory a visit 
to France, typical of many visits 
that I have made. 

I do my journeyings abroad on 
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a bicycle; I hate the pomp and 
circumstance of motors, trains, 
‘correct costumes.’ I carry with 
me all that I need; I am an old 
and experienced tourist, and con- 
stant touring has taught me what 
is essential to comfort and cleanli- 
ness, and how to stow it all in a 
very small space. So on this 
occasion I landed, and presented 
myself at the Customs. It so 
happened that M. le chef de la 
douane himself accosted me. 
“ Hallo,” he said as I replied to 
his questions, ‘‘ you speak French 
remarkably well; come inside and 
help me with these compatriots 
of yours.” It was just a friendly 
gesture, and I did quite willingly 
my little bit of interpreting. “ I'll 
get your bicycle for you,” said 
M. le chef, “‘and I'll fill up the 
forms for you.” For the benefit 
of those who do not know, I may 
explain that the French Customs 
require a sort of life history of 
every foreign bicycle to be written 
out—of course in triplicate. The 
forms were in a book: instead of 
tearing out my three, M. le chef 
presented me with the book. I 
gave my porter a fairly generous 
pourboire. He took off his cap 
and said, “Mais vous parlez 
frangais , admirablement, m’sieu.” 
Money does a great deal in 
France. Friendliness was in the 
air. 

I rode along, and as evening 
fell I entered a country town. 
There was a hotel—it looked quite 
@ decent one—but I passed it by. 
Its name, L’Hétel des Btrangers, 
frightened me. I had not come 
abroad to meet my fellow-country- 
men, to speak my own language. 
I dropped into a café, ordered a 
drink, and looked about me. The 
café was served by @ young woman ; 
then a young man, evidently her 
husband, arrived. They were a 
pleasant -looking pair. ‘‘ Look 
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here,” I said, “could you put me 
up for a night or two?” 

They looked at each other. 
“Tf m’sieu would be content to 
live as we do,” said M. le mari 
dubiously. ‘‘To be sure,” I re- 
plied ; for experience had taught 
me what I might expect. A room 
in such a place will be very small, 
but it will be clean. The bed will 
be hard; but the French house- 
hold, however humble, usually has 
store of sheets, pillow - covers, 
and the like. Above all, the 
food will be admirable of its 
kind. French living is always 
good, and usually better en famille 
than in a hotel. Good strong soup, 
deliciously cooked vegetables, good 
cheese, and, above all, delicious 
bread. Why cannot we in England 
produce the long, golden, crusty 
French loaf? There will be a 
generous bottle of plain red wine 
—I have no educated appreciation 
of les grands cris—for a few pence, 
and there will be first-rate black 
coffee. Talk will be pleasant and 
sensible. Education comes further 
down in France than in England. 

But whither is all this tending ; 
of what interest is this silly personal 
story to anyone but myself? 
Réfléchissons un peu. 

The people whom I describe 
were typical of an immense mass 
of French people, perhaps of the 
great majority of French people. 
There are, of course, many French 
people in higher social station, 
but there is no great difference 
of mentality. The life which these 
people led was a very comfortable 
life, and a life procurable without 
any great effort and at a small 
cost. Madame ran the café, which 
really did very little business. 
Monsieur had a job in a nearby 
factory. They were industrious, 
but I do not think that they 
worked very hard. The French- 
man fills up his time, but he does 
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not slam into his work with the 
savage intensity of the English- 
man. The French spend little 
on external amusement. There 
was not a cinema in this town, 
and I doubt if any inhabitant had 
ever been to a dog race. Monsieur 
and madame dressed in clean 
overalls ; I do not think that she 
bothered about silk stockings or he 
about tailored suits. They were 
thrifty; and French thrift is 
an eternal skimping of sous. The 
Frenchman does not go out of his 
way to make money; he clings 
like a leech to any money that 
comes his way. 

This quiet, comfortable existence 
may have a kindly effect on men, 
but it may also relax their moral 
fibre. A man, perhaps, will struggle 
to keep his comfort, but too much 
comfort may render him incapable 
of struggling. 

There was another point on 
which I reflected. Monsieur and 
madame were physically a person- 
able pair, they had been married 
for some years, and there was no 
child in their house. I do not 
think that they had any desire for 
a child. Rather the prospect of a 
child would have seemed to them 
a nightmare. The plain fact is 
that France has carried race 
suicide so far that she is half 
dead. I doubt if she will rise 
again to full life in any measur- 
able period of time. The French 
law of inheritance has worked 
havoc in the farming class. The 
small farmer—and this class is 
really the backbone of a nation 
—will not see his holding hope- 
lessly ‘ morcellated,’ and therefore 
he deliberately aims at one son 
and no more. Careless of every- 
thing save a certain fairly high 
standard of personal comfort, re- 
fusing personal sacrifice for the 
national good, the French have 
reached the ignominious position 


in which they find themselves 
today. It did not need a great 
deal of prescience to foretell all 
this. Zola trumpeted it long ago 
to unheeding ears in ‘ Fecondité.’ 
“ Frankreich sagt nein zum leben,” 
wrote a German newspaper after 
the great defeat of France in 
1940, and the remark was true 
enough. France had said No 
to national existence. Another 
German, and (odd phenomenon) a 
sane German, wrote that the 
German victory was in truth no 
great feat of arms, that it resulted 
from @ sort of General Strike of 
the French Army. The news that 
has slowly trickled through since 
the Downfall suggests that the 
German’s statement was correct. 
I spoke to a few English officers 
back from the disaster which ended 
in the triumph—for it was a 
sort of triumph—at Dunkirk. “ It 
wouldn’t have been impossible to 
hold up the Germans,” they said, 
“but it seemed absolutely impos- 
sible to hold up the French. 
Not a Frenchman would stand 
anywhere.” A Pole who served 
as @ volunteer in France writes 
that the French threw down their 
arms in thousands. In _ one 
village a thousand well-equipped 
French soldiers surrendered to two 
German motor-cyclists. Weygand, 
we have learned, made no counter- 
attack, because in his view the 
disposition of the men was not 
for attacking. In plain words, the 
motto of the French for a long 
time—certainly since the last war 
—has been that it is better to be a 
live donkey than a dead lion. 
There are 1,700,000 French soldiers 
prisoners of war in Germany. 
They are for the Germans a capital 

counter in their deal- 
ings with the abject Vichy Govern- 
ment. But the thing is essentially 
nonsense. When so many men 
surrender all at once, it is clear 
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that few ever had the purpose of 
fighting in their hearts. And the 
French population is too ‘old.’ 
“Why was the French Army led 
by Generals of seventy ?” asked the 
German newspaper, and answered 
its own question, “‘ Simply because 
the Generals of seventy-five are 
dead.” There is an effect of race 
suicide. 

That is the impression of the 
French people which has been 
deepening in my mind these many 
years. Pleasant folk to live among, 
I admit, but very broken reeds to 
lean upon in the hour of trial. 
Short-sighted people, too—people 
who eternally lose Delhi for the 
sake of a fish, as the Indian 
proverb says. I was in France 
when Blum came to power and 
introduced the ‘law of forty 
hours,’ and quite a lot of sup- 
posedly ameliorative social legis- 
lation. I am far from saying 
that Blum’s reforms were entirely 
unnecessary — labour was badly 
treated in France—but no social 
reform can succeed if it is made 
the excuse for a general cessation 
of work of all kinds, or a refusal 
to endure discipline of any sort. 
And about this time I heard a 
famous journalist broadcasting 
from Paris. He described the good 
life of France very much as I have 
described it. He declared that the 
French bourgeois or workman 
would never again surrender a jot 
or tittle of what he had won. I 
mused sourly on the great and 
jolly nation of the Doasyoulikes 
who sat beneath the wild flap- 
doodle tree in Charles Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies.’ Their fate was 
very much what the fate of France 
has been. I am not prepared to 
argue that for a nation life as a 
Great Power is necessarily more 
agreeable than life as a Little 
Power. I only know that for a 
Great Power work, discipline, sacri- 


fice, and, above all, the uprearing 
of a race are needful. France 
fatuously believed that she could 
have the prizes of the arena without 
the arena’s dust and sweat. The 
Frenchman had come to value his 
comfort so much that he would 
not lose comfort in fighting for 
independence. The Englishman 
does not really value comfort so 
much—witness his meals of tea 
and tins—but he will die for 
independence. 

“ But,” said a friend, to whom 
I set forth some of my opinions, 
“all this is nonsense. France has 
a tradition of military glory ; 
France is pre-eminently a land of 
soldiers.” My friend is a well- 
known man; the world esteems 
him an authority on France and 
on the art of war. I cannot directly 
gainsay him, but I am left wonder- 
ing. The glory, warfare, military 
capacity of France for (say) the 
last three hundred years have 
always seemed to me to be rather 
strange things. There is in war 
something more important than 
the technical excellence of the 
soldier, and that it is just this 
something which the French have 
always lacked. 

I detest war of all sorts and 
kinds. But I can see that there 
are reasons why nations levy wars. 
The reasons may be good or bad 
in a moral sense, but at least they 
are reasons in a practical sense. 

The Germans make war because 
to them murdering, robbing, raping 
are pleasant pursuits. I do not 
deny that the German has done 
much in science, philosophy, music, 
but au fond the German is sub- 
human, a beast. And it is in- 
teresting to note how the beast 
strain has steadily mastered the 
human strain in the Germans 
during the last eighty years. In 
about the first ten years of that 
period the Germans made war on 
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not slam into his work with the 
savage intensity of the English- 
man. The French spend little 
on external amusement. There 
was not a cinema in this town, 
and I doubt if any inhabitant had 
ever been to a dog race. Monsieur 
and madame dressed in clean 
overalls ; I do not think that she 
bothered about silk stockings or he 
about tailored suits. They were 
thrifty; and French thrift is 
an eternal skimping of sous. The 
Frenchman does not go out of his 
way to make money; he clings 
like a leech to any money that 
comes his way. 

This quiet, comfortable existence 
may have a kindly effect on men, 
but it may also relax their moral 
fibre. A man, perhaps, will struggle 
to keep his comfort, but too much 
comfort may render him incapable 
of struggling. 

There was another point on 
which I reflected. Monsieur and 
madame were physically a person- 
able pair, they had been married 
for some years, and there was no 
child in their house. I do not 
think that they had any desire for 
a@ child. Rather the prospect of a 
child would have seemed to them 
a nightmare. The plain fact is 
that France has carried race 
suicide so far that she is half 
dead. I doubt if she will rise 
again to full life in any measur- 
able period of time. The French 
law of inheritance has worked 
havoc in the farming class. The 
small farmer—and this class is 
really the backbone of a nation 
—will not see his holding hope- 
lessly ‘ morcellated,’ and therefore 
he deliberately aims at one son 
and no more. Careless of every- 
thing save a certain fairly high 
standard of personal comfort, re- 
fusing personal sacrifice for the 
national good, the French have 
reached the ignominious position 
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in which they find themselves 
today. It did not need a great 
deal of prescience to foretell all 
this. Zola trumpeted it long ago 
to unheeding ears in ‘ Fecondité.’ 
“* Frankreich sagt nein zum leben,” 
wrote a German newspaper after 
the great defeat of France in 
1940, and the remark was true 
enough. France had said No 
to national existence. Another 
German, and (odd phenomenon) a 
sane German, wrote that the 
German victory was in truth no 
great feat of arms, that it resulted 
from a sort of General Strike of 
the French Army. The news that 
has slowly trickled through since 
the Downfall suggests that the 
German’s statement was correct. 
I spoke to a few English officers 
back from the disaster which ended 
in the triumph—for it was a 
sort of triumph—at Dunkirk. “ It 
wouldn’t have been impossible to 
hold up the Germans,” they said, 
“but it seemed absolutely impos- 
sible to hold up the French. 
Not a Frenchman would stand 
anywhere.” A Pole who served 
as a volunteer in France writes 
that the French threw down their 
arms in thousands. In _ one 
village a thousand well-equipped 
French soldiers surrendered to two 
German motor-cyclists. Weygand, 
we have learned, made no counter- 
attack, because in his view the 
disposition of the men was not 
for attacking. In plain words, the 
motto of the French for a long 
time—certainly since the last war 
—has been that it is better to be a 
live donkey than a dead lion. 
There are 1,700,000 French soldiers 
prisoners of war in Germany. 
They are for the Germans a capital 
bargaining counter in their deal- 
ings with the abject Vichy Govern- 
ment. But the thing is essentially 
nonsense. When so many men 
surrender all at once, it is clear 
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that few ever had the purpose of 
fighting in their hearts. And the 
French population is too ‘old.’ 
“Why was the French Army led 
by Generals of seventy ?” asked the 
German newspaper, and answered 
its own question, ‘‘ Simply because 
the Generals of seventy-five are 
dead.” There is an effect of race 
suicide. 

That is the impression of the 
French people which has been 
deepening in my mind these many 
years. Pleasant folk to live among, 
I admit, but very broken reeds to 
lean upon in the hour of trial. 
Short-sighted people, too—people 
who eternally lose Delhi for the 
sake of a fish, as the Indian 
proverb says. I was in France 
when Blum came to power and 
introduced the ‘law of forty 
hours, and quite a lot of sup- 
posedly ameliorative social legis- 
lation. I am far from saying 
that Blum’s reforms were entirely 
unnecessary — labour was badly 
treated in France—but no social 
reform can succeed if it is made 
the excuse for a general cessation 
of work of all kinds, or a refusal 
to endure discipline of any sort. 
And about this time I heard a 
famous journalist broadcasting 
from Paris. He described the good 
life of France very much as I have 
described it. He declared that the 
French bourgeois or workman 
would never again surrender a jot 
or tittle of what he had won. I 
mused sourly on the great and 
jolly nation of the Doasyoulikes 
who sat beneath the wild flap- 
doodle tree in Charles Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies.’ Their fate was 
very much what the fate of France 
has been. I am not prepared to 
argue that for a nation life as a 
Great Power is necessarily more 
agreeable than life as a Little 
Power. I only know that for a 
Great Power work, discipline, sacri- 


fice, and, above all, the uprearing 
of a race are needful. France 
fatuously believed that she could 
have the prizes of the arena without 
the arena’s dust and sweat. The 
Frenchman had come to value his 
comfort so much that he would 
not lose comfort in fighting for 
independence. The Englishman 
does not really value comfort so 
much—witness his meals of tea 
and tins—but he will die for 
independence. 

“But,” said a friend, to whom 
I set forth some of my opinions, 
“all this is nonsense. France has 
a tradition of military glory ; 
France is pre-eminently a land of 
soldiers.” My friend is a well- 
known man; the world esteems 
him an authority on France and 
on the art of war. I cannot directly 
gainsay him, but I am left wonder- 
ing. The glory, warfare, military 
capacity of France for (say) the 
last three hundred years have 
always seemed to me to be rather 
strange things. There is in war 
something more important than 
the technical excellence of the 
soldier, and that it is just this 
something which the French have 
always lacked. 

I detest war of all sorts and 
kinds. But I can see that there 
are reasons why nations levy wars. 
The reasons may be good or bad 
in a moral sense, but at least they 
are reasons in a practical sense. 

The Germans make war because 
to them murdering, robbing, raping 
are pleasant pursuits. I do not 
deny that the German has done 
much in science, philosophy, music, 
but au fond the German is sub- 
human, a beast. And it is in- 
teresting to note how the beast 
strain has steadily mastered the 
human strain in the Germans 
during the last eighty years. In 
about the first ten years of that 
period the Germans made war on 
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Denmark, Austria, France. They 
conquered, but, having insisted 
on some understandable acquisi- 
tions, they treated the peoples 
whom they conquered more or 
less as human beings are supposed 
to treat other human beings. Forty 
years later (1914-18) the Germans 
were decidedly more beast-like ; 
and in the present war they have 
reverted to the beast sans phrase. 
They have conquered for the time 
being Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
other countries, but they have 
made no effort to do anything 
rational with these countries, to 
extract any rational advantage 
from them. They have simply 
destroyed, very much as a fox 
destroys twenty fowls in a run 
when he only carries away one 
for his supper. Personally I 
thought it informative that Pastor 
Niemoller at once offered his ser- 
vices to his Government at the out- 
break of this war. Niemoller, once 
@ submarine commander and now 
a@ (so-called) Christian minister, 
was in prison, a victim of Hitler’s 
whims. He declined resolutely to 
fall in with Hitler’s views. But 
when he smelt blood, all antag- 
onism was forgotten. Bon chien 
chasse de race, says @ French 
proverb. 

The English muddled into most 
of their wars because they wanted 
to extend their trade. Probably 
they fought more in India than 
anywhere else. The conquest of 
India has been their greatest 
mnilitary triumph. But the English 
never particularly wanted to con- 
quer India or to interfere with 
India. If the several rulers of India 
had only kept the peace and 
allowed the British traders to go 
about their lawful occasions un- 
molested, there would be no 
British Empire in India today. 
If Paul Kruger had been willing 
to meet the English in any reason- 
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able spirit, there need have been 
no South African War. It was an 
officer of the Boer Army who made 
this remark to me. In short, 
the Germans and the English 
have usually made war with a 
purpose. It may or may not have 
been @ commendable purpose, but 
it usually has been an understand- 
able purpose. And these German 
and English wars have come from 
an ‘ upsurge ’ of national conscious- 
ness: the German people wanted 
to murder, the English people 
wanted to do business. It is 
when a nation is behind a war 
that a nation is strong in war. 

French wars always seem to me 
to have been imposed upon the 
French people rather than to have 
sprung out of the French people. 
There has always been in the 
French mind the idea that a 
nation gains ‘glory’ by fighting 
@ successful war; and a nation 
with that idea in its head will 
not stand up for very long to an 
unsuccessful war. Louis XIV. 
made his wars for considerable 
part in the quest of ‘glory.’ He 
recognised his mistake in the 
last years of his life. ‘‘ J’ai trop 
aimé les guerres,’ he said. Per- 
haps he also wanted to find some 
occupation for his nobles; it is a 
curious fact that France has never 
been able to make any rational 
use of her nobility. Anyhow, 
Mignet has thus described the end 
of the Sun King’s warfarings: 
**The wounds of France were 
hidden by laurels, her groans 
were drowned in songs of victory. 
But at last the men of genius 
died, victories ceased, industry 
emigrated.” 

Louis XV., surnamed le bien 
aimé, continued to chase glory. 
The well-beloved prosecuted his 
conquests by letting himself be 
carried hither and thither like so 
much luggage. The nobles fought; 
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to give them their due, they were 
always ready to fight. As for the 
people, the soldiers in the ranks, 
“the five hundred thousand ghosts 
who sank shamefully on so many 
battlefields from Rossbach _ to 
Quebec that thy Harlot might 
take revenge for an epigram,” 
their opinion was not invited. 
They simply fattened battlefields, 
facetiously called ‘ beds of honour’ 
(lits @honneur). The people were 
bound to turn at last, and their 
turn brought Louis XVI. to the 
scaffold. And now France fought 
in earnest and for an intelligible 
purpose. Valmy and Jemappes 
were the splendid answers of a 
freed people to those who would 
thrust them back into slavery. 
Had France only continued in this 
mind. But soon she was off again 
on the futile glory hunt under 
Napoleon, the Corsican genius. 
What a blessed land he might 
have made of France; what a 


blood-drained land he did make 
of her! When the Russians, Eng- 


lish, Prussians entered Paris, the 
populace cheered them as first-aid 
parties come to staunch France’s 
effusion of blood. 

There followed an inept Bourbon 
period and an inept Republican 
period. Then Citizen Badinguet 
proclaimed himself as Napoleon 
III. (and in so doing he drenched 
Montmartre in blood), and the 
hunt for glory was up once more. 
It ran gaily through Italy and 
Mexico; but at Sedan came the 
kill! Sedan was a capital date— 
& capital happening in the life of 
France. 

In the prize ring there is a limit 
to the hiding that a man can take. 
Georges Carpentier was never again 
himself after the hiding Jack 
Dempsey gave him in America. 
So it is with nations, though no 
one has yet been able to estimate 
or foresee the limit of England’s 
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resilience. The Englishman seems 
able to ‘ take it’ indefinitely, and 
ask for more. But France has 
never really recovered from Sedan. 
The defeat was not anything 
like so bloody as some of the 
battles of 1914-18. But the 
French had idolised their Army ; 
and the discovery that their Army 
was the world’s last word in ineom- 
petence and maladministration was 
stunning. France never really 
recovered confidence in her Army. 
The revelations of the Dreyfus 
case suggest this. An army with 
a healthy national spirit behind it 
would never have tolerated such 
men as Major Esterhazy (credibly 
suspected of being a brothel-keeper), 
Colonel Henry (admittedly aforger), 
Generals Gonse, de Pellieux, Mercier, 
willing to rest their authority on 
lying. The French High Command 
just then was quaking at the 
thought of war; and frightened 
Generals are not likely to be 
successful Generals. Later, about 
the time of Algeciras, I was 
talking to a Frenchman. “ The 
Germans can get to Paris in a fort- 
night,” he said. He had not the 
smallest confidence in the army 
in whose ranks he would have had 
to fight. 

But surely 1914-18 should have 
restored confidence, have got the 
tail of France up. I am not so 
sure. This is how I read that 
page of history. The help of 
England apart, France owed her 
salvation to the appearance of 
two remarkable Frenchmen, and 
to a German mistake. 

The Frenchmen were Jacques 
Joseph Césaire Joffre and Georges 
Clémenceau. At the outset of 
the last war things went wellnigh 
as badly for France as they did in 
the summer of 1940. But the 
silent Joffre held firm, and by 
some miracle of personality he 
made the French soldier do the 
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same. No one seems to have been 
able to do that again. 

Joffre, indeed, seems to have 
been a great personality. I have 
heard Frenchmen who served in 
the war speak of him. Foch, I 
suppose, was more brilliant. But 
somehow he does not seem to have 
inspired at once the awe and 
affection which Joffre inspired. 
Joffre could be pretty ‘ grim,’ but 
at the same time men spoke 
affectionately of him as ‘ grand- 
father Joffre.’ France treated him 
with ingratitude, and he was too 
proud—perhaps one might say too 
great—to complain. But I re- 
member an occasion years later 
when Joffre came into his own. 
It was at a great review in Paris, 
and all the Marshals of the French 
Army were there. All, save one, 
were in the sky-blue uniform of 
modern France. A little apart 


stood that one, an elephantine 
figure in black-braided coat, red 
pantaloons with black stripe, black 


riding-boots. And suddenly, as it 
were illumined by some sudden flash 
of perception, the whole assistance 
‘rose at’ the silent figure with a 
roar of cheering. This was the 
rock which the waves of German 
aggression had never shaken. 
Though I am no military critic 
I recall a remark made to me by 
@ French officer and by an English 
officer. The Englishman, I should 
say, is a very intelligent student 
of war. Both said something like 
this: “‘ Old Joffre had the whole 
thing taped out; he would have 
ended the war in another six 
months. But the fools wouldn’t 
let the old man do his job, and he 
wouldn’t argue with politicians.” 
As for Clémenceau, the French 
Government in the early stages of 
the last war was as rotten with 
treason as it has been (and that is 
saying something) throughout the 
present war. Then appeared Clé- 
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menceau. He was by no means 
an angel: some might have 
described him as a blackmailing 
journalist. He was a bully. He 
had kept political opponents in 
terror of his pistol and sword 
until Paul Dérouléde called him 
down: “I haven’t killed M., 
Clémenceau, but I have killed his 
pistol.” But on just one point 
old Clémenceau was positive: he 
intended that France should be 
victorious, and he was quite ready 
to send anyone who paltered with 
treason to face a firing squad. 
There probably would have been 
no capitulation had the old ‘ Tiger’ 
been living in 1940, but probably 
quite a number of Vichy statesmen, 
admirals, generals, would now be 
in their graves. 

The Germans’ mistake was their 
attempt to “walk over General 
French’s contemptible little 
army.” The British soldier cannot 
be walked over: no one has ever 
done it, and no one ever will do 
it. More wisely this time the 
Germans struck at the French, 
and went through them as a hot 
knife goes through butter. I 
would never reproach soldiers 
simply because the fortune of 
the day has gone against them. 
Have not the Greeks won inrmortal 
glory in defeat ? But what is one 
to say of soldiers who will not 
even make a bid for victory, who 
go into battle with defeat in their 
hearts ? The French began the 
war on German soil; then tamely 
retreated behind the Maginot 
line. Nous sommes avares du 
sang frangais: thus M. Daladier. 
The Germans let them sit in their 
line till their morale was rotted 
with idleness and drink; then 
they attacked, and walked the 
French up like partridges. 

I have said that I did not notice 
much unity among the French. 
“ Le frangais a un amour particu- 
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lier de la terre,” said a Frenchman 
to me. ‘“‘ De son propre bout de 
terrain,’ I muttered; for I do 
not think that the French have 
towards ‘France’ the feeling which 
Englishmen have towards ‘ Eng- 
land.’ The French are very 
‘ regional ’ and individualist. They 
do not weld easily into a solid mass. 

And in the French Army I have 
long suspected that there was a 
weakness just at the point where 
the French professed to make 
themselves most strong. It is the 
matter of discipline. La carriére 
ouverte aux talents is a noble motto, 
but somehow it does not seem to 
be a very successful motto when 
applied to an army. Of course 
there are exceptions: old Joffre 
was the son of the village cooper. 
This is what I mean. 

A friend of mine fell at Dunkirk. 
He was a placid country squire 
in the middle thirties, he had been 
a Territorial officer, and he went 
to France with his Territorial 
battalion. By all accounts and 
by impartial accounts he proved 
himself to be a quite exceptional 
officer: he was as brave as a lion, 
he was long-headed, and his hold 
on his men was extraordinary. 
They would stick by him any- 
where, or follow him anywhere. 
And to this peculiar excellence I 
think that these facts contributed. 
He was very well-to-do, and he 
represented one of the oldest 
families in England. Every man 
in his regiment knew him, or at 
least knew who he was. Their 
obedience to him probably was 
based more on long knowledge of 
him and of his forebears than on 
the badges on his shoulder-straps. 
So he could be friendly with his 


men and with officers junior to 


himself. Probably behind the 
lines, off parade, he did not insist, 
had no need to insist, on his mili- 
tary rank. I understand that there 
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is nothing of this spirit in the 
French Army. The officer remains 
totally aloof from his men; he 
keeps his authority over them and 
over officers junior to himself by 
unchanging insistence on his mili- 
tary rank. This is an artificial 
form of authority; it is a house 
of cards likely to collapse at the 
first breath of the strong wind of 
adversity. The French General 
Dubail declared that the French 
Army was moralement homogéne. 
I fancy that the description is 
far more applicable to the English 
than to the French Army. 

So much for the military side of 
the question. On the civil side 
it is clear that for nearly a century 
there has been little bond of senti- 
ment between the French people 
and their Government. Quite a 
lot of us would fight for our royal 
family; we are fond of them, 
and, for the last century at any 
rate, they have deserved our 
affection. What personalities Vic- 
toria and Edward VII. were. I 
never met a Frenchman who had 
any particular affection for a 
French President. The President 
of the French Republic is usually 
a nonentity. A Frenchman pointed 
this out to me when France rejected 
the brilliant Paul Doumer in favour 
of the miserly old peasant Armand 
Falliéres. If he was not a nonen- 
tity he usually was kicked out. 
Witness Thiers, Casimir Perier, 
Millerand. I was in France when 
Edouard Herriot with his cartel des 
gauches forced the resignation of 
Millerand; and a Frenchman to 
whom I spoke seemed to consider 
this a triumphant vindication of 
the popular will. “It’s the 
damndest, silliest thing you’ve ever 
done,” I said. ‘‘ You’ve started 
playing ducks and drakes with the 
head of the State. Maybe before 
long the head of the State will play 
ducks and drakes with France.” 
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I seem to have been a true 
prophet. By the French Constitu- 
tion the President is the chief 
magistrate of France, he is com- 
mander-in-chief of the State’s 
naval and military forces, his 
authority is really greater than 
the authority of the English King. 
Yet Albert Lebrun said, “ Yes, 
sir,” submissively when an octo- 
genarian General told him to 
‘clear out.” A man who holds 
such a position is not entitled to 
surrender it and all that it implies 
in this fashion. Not a member of 
the French Houses of Parliament 
had the guts to protest against 
their own contemptuous dismissal. 
Probably not one Frenchman in a 
thousand cared a sou if M. le 
président Lebrun, M M. les sénateurs, 
MM. les deputés, MM. les ministres 
were chucked on to the manure 
heap. Picture a superannuated 
English General starting out to 
abolish Parliament, depose King 
George, dismiss Winston ! 

We English make fun of our 
Parliament, but in our hearts we 
reverence it. Especially the House 
of Commons. For centuries it has 
guarded the liberties of the English 
people. There has never been 
anything of the same sort in France. 
The various Parlements were quite 
different things. The English 
people cut off the head of Charles I. 
because he tried to abolish the 
Commons. A little later Louis 
XIV. whipped the Parlement of 
Paris back to its kennel, and 
nobody cared. Even in the turmoil 
of Louis XVI.’s_ reign nobody 
minded very much when Louis 
arrested two members of the 
Parlement, turned the rest into 
the street, shut the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. 

In modern days, before the 
Pétain era, there were two Parlia- 
mentary Houses in France — the 
Senate and the Chamber of 
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Deputies. The Chamber was the 
real force in French political life. 
Theoretically it could be dissolved 
by the President; practically it 
sat for the term of its mandate— 
four years. 

Our House of Commons has 
always attracted to itself a large 
number of men of first-rate ability. 
It was not so in France. In fact 
at a given moment it would have 
been difficult to name half a dozen 
deputies eminent in art, literature, 
science, or a learned profession. 
The Chamber of Deputies was 
composed mainly of provincial 
lawyers (Edmund Burke’s “ petty 
and provincial chicane ’”’), provincial 
doctors (odd phenomenon), and 
engineers. A French provincial 
lawyer is not necessarily qualified 
to plead at the Paris Bar; 
and of most of the lawyer 
deputies it may be said that, 
even were they qualified to 
plead in Paris, they would never 
get a client there. Some Paris 
lawyers who had attained political 
eminence unashamedly used their 
political position to further their 
professional interests. To this bad 
rule Raymond Poincaré and Gaston 
Doumergue were honourable ex- 
ceptions. The provincial doctor 
could not bring his patients to 
Paris with him. So the deputy 
lived on politics. He first got a 
salary of 9000 francs; this was 
later increased to 15,000, and 
Parisians spoke derisively of their 
legislators as les quinze milles. 
What a deputy got after the 
devaluation of the franc I do not 
know. But it was generally ad- 
mitted that a deputy’s salary 
could not possibly cover his ex- 
penses. The result was corruption. 

There has always been too much 
corruption, naked and unashamed, 
in French political life. Grevy at 
the Elysée was a mere cloak for 
the rascality of his son-in-law, 
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Daniel Wilson. Rouvier, a Prime 
Minister (président du _ conseil), 
accused of dishonesty, pleaded 
naively that he ‘‘ had not increased 
his fortune abnormally.”  Paléo- 
logue, a famous French ambassador, 
hints that Rouvier was ‘ getting a 
bit’ from Germany during the 
Morocco negotiations which led to 
the resignation of Delcassé. Cail- 
laux, deservedly or undeservedly, 
has @ rotten reputation. Nobody 
doubts the corruption of Pierre 
Laval. A couple of years before 
the war I read in a French news- 
paper a blunt statement that 80 
per cent of the deputies were on 
somebody’s pay-roll. Nobody in 
the Chamber seemed to be offended, 
and nobody outside bothered to 
contradict the statement. Stavisky 
secured one deputy by paying his 
tailor’s bill for him. 

Parliamentary government in 
France really was very much of a 
farce. A politician after a certain 
experience became ministrable, and 
out of the ministrables a Govern- 
ment of sorts would be formed. 
After a few months’ existence 
(sometimes after a few weeks or 
days) it would be turned out over 
some utterly unimportant point 
in which no one had any real 
interest. Then a comedy sanctified 
by long usage was played. The dis- 
placed Premier (président du con- 
seil) waited on the President of 
the Republic with a letter of 
resignation. If the Government 
were turned out at 2 a.m. etiquette 
forbade the retiring Premier to 
wait until morning. He must 
wake up the unlucky President 
of the Republic, who must needs 
put on full evening dress to receive 
his visitor. 

The President (Republic) would 
then ask the Premier to reconsider 
his resignation. The Premier would 
refuse. The President (Republic) 
then sent for two more Presidents 
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(Senate and Chamber) and con- 
sulted with them. Then he invited 
monsieur un tel to form a Govern- 
ment, but etiquette demanded 
that monsieur un tel should refuse 
the invitation. Then at last some- 
thing did get done. A Government 
was formed. It was simply a mix- 
up of ministrables at the moment 
in or out of office, and its principles 
(if it had any) in no way differed 
from the principles of its pre- 
decessor. It would hold office for 
a few months, it would then be 
turned out, and the game would 
start all over again. It is not so 
that a country obtains a Govern- 
ment which will stand up in a 
fight to the death, a Government 
at whose orders men will give 
their lives willingly. 

This, at any rate, is my estimate 
of the causes which have led to the 
downfall of France. I do not think 
that it required any great sagacity 
to foresee that certain causes must 
sooner or later produce certain 
effects. 

I pass to the second part of the 
question: why have the French 
turned against their friends the 
English ? The truth to tell I do 
not think that there has ever 
been any real affection between 
the two. 

I pass over trivial rudenesses 
on both sides. Very possibly here 
the fault was mainly with the 
English. But in my opinion the 
French since 1918 have been suf- 
ferers from an inferiority complex, 
which found expression in out- 
spoken dislike of the English, in 
open exultation over England’s 
difficulties, which after the Great 
War were much more ‘ immediate ’ 
than those of France. Sitting in 
French cafés I often overheard 
this sort of talk, purely spiteful 
talk. Certainly the French were 
never directly rude to me in this 
manner. They assumed (I suppose) 
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that I would not understand what 
they were saying, and that anyhow 
what they said to one another was 
no affair of mine. 

The French turned against the 
grimly tenacious Joffre. He had 
saved their skins, but he was not 
doing it speedily, nor was he pro- 
viding them with cheap gloire. 
They replacec. Joffre by the more 
typically French Nivelle, and the 
end of that adventure—military 
incompetence mixed with political 
treachery—is pretty well known. 
Then the French Army, as is its 
custom in adversity, went to bits. 
But the English Army had grown, 
and the English Army sacrificed 
itself to keep the Germans away 
from the French. In the end the 
brilliant Foch, undeniably a great 
General, got command of the 
English as well as of the French 
Army. He was like a first-rate 
jockey who gets a first-rate horse 
to ride: the horse was the English 
Army. He rode the horse wellnigh 
to death, but he just got it home 
with its nose in front. England 
saved France, and France has 
never really forgiven England. 
The best way to make an enemy 
of a man is to confer on him a 
benefit which he cannot repay. 

There is another point. The 
French complain, and the com- 
plaint is just, that the English 
dragged them into this war. The 
French are nationally a very 
selfish people. In their opinion 
every nation should rally to the 
rescue of la belle France, but fair 
France has no duties to other 
nations. France after the last 
war sought to safeguard herself 
by a system of alliances. She 
was allied with Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland. When Germany 
attacked Czecho-Slovakia, there is 
reason to suppose that Poland 
informed France that Poland would 
support France if France acted 
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up to the letter of her alliance 
with Czecho-Slovakia. But France 
preferred to abandon her ally, 
When Germany attacked Poland, 
there is reason to suppose that 
Camille Chautemps, an ex-Premier, 
vehemently urged that France 
should leave Poland to her fate. 
England had never given any 
pledge to Czecho-Slovakia. She 
had given a pledge to Poland. She 
honoured it, and she insisted that 
France should honour her pledge. 
France was dragged by the ears 
into honour in 1939 just as she 
was dragged into victory in 1918. 
Georges Bonnet was Foreign Min- 
ister of France when France did 
honour her pledge to Poland. 
Now he is foremost in denouncing 
Mandel, Delbos, La Chambre, and 
others as betrayers of France 
because they refused to betray 
France’s ally. 

It may be said that it is unfair 
to indict a people, to hold the 
French people responsible for the 
doings of their Government. But 
who put or tolerated in power 
Bonnet, Laval, and their like in 
time of peace ? An army and navy 
cannot have been in a_ very 
healthy state in peace when in 
war there emerge from them such 
figures as Hunziger, Dentz, Darlan, 
Gensoul. Of Pétain the best that 
his apologists can say is that he 
is senile, has really no idea of what 
is happening about bim. 

I have tried to answer the 
questions put to me about the 
past. What of the future ? Can- 
didly, I do not know. My sym- 
pathies are all with General de 
Gaulle and his Free French; but 
I fear that when Britain is finally 
victorious—as I believe she will 
be—the task of the Free French 
will be but beginning. They will 
have to stop the race suicide that 
has wellnigh destroyed France. 
They will have to clean up the 
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unspeakable corruption of French 
politica ] and official life. They 
will have to put @ new spirit into 
Frenchmen, persuade them to risk 
something in creation rather than 
cling timidly to some petty savings 
and to some miserably remunerated 
Government post. Strangest task 
of all, I think that they will have 
to ‘remake’ (remanier) the ‘ re- 
ligion’ of France. That is a thing 
that has often puzzled me. I 
have always found the French 
churches full, but I have always 
asked myself what is the end of 
it all in practical life. The only 
‘Christians’ in the Dreyfus affair 
seemed to me to be the avowed 
agnostics Picquart, Zola, Scheurer- 
Kestner. Later I thought it a queer 
form of religion which found its 
chiefest supporters in such men as 
Leon Daudet and Charles Maurras. 

Where on earth will they begin ? 
It will be odd if, after this fight 
against dictatorship, France’s first 
step will need to be the appoint- 
ment of a Dictator! And where 
will France find her Beneficent 
Dictator? Certainly not among 
her hitherto known political per- 
sonalities. 

There will be a ticklish question 
after the war—the question of 
France’s colonial empire. France 
started to build up a colonial 
empire after Sedan. Perhaps she 
might more profitably have started 
to build up herself. Was it really 
&@ spasm of weakness which made 
France drive Jules Ferry from 
public life after a set-back in 
colonial adventure ? Or was it a 
spasm of common-sense ? 


On the map, no doubt, a French 
school teacher can point to an 
imposing territory under the flag 
of France. But how many French- 
men are there in the territory, 
and how many would stay there 
for five minutes if they saw a 
chance of getting away? There 
is a good deal to be said for Italy’s 
claim to Tunisia. A large pro- 
portion of the ‘ French’ there are 
really Italians turned into French- 
men by a juggling with nationality 
laws. It was a dream of some 
French politicians and _ soldiers 
that the rot, the race suicide of 
France, could be made good by 
drawing an unending supply of 
coloured cannon fodder from Africa 
and from the Far East. This 
strikes me as nonsense, and as 
rather revolting nonsense. France 
has had some fine colonial adminis- 
trators—for example, Doumer, Gal- 
lieni, Lyautey. But they have 
been few, and I fancy that the 
majority of French colonial officials 
have been of decidedly poor class. 
We seem to have found the admin- 
istration of Syria rotten with 
corruption. 

Well, there is my attempt to 
answer the queries of my inquiring 
soldier. Perhaps as what I have 
written before has come his way, 
what I have written now may do 
the same. I have nothing but 
kindly memories of the kindnesses 
shown to me by individual French- 
men, but I think that I have long 
had a foreboding of her downfall. 
And I fear that for France the road 
to redemption will be thorny an 
very long. ; 
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BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


Many years ago a small boy 
was asked by a relative what he 
intended to be when he grew up. 
The answer came without hesita- 
tion: .“‘ A hunter of wild beasts.” 

I do not myself remember the 
incident, but I remember well the 
spirit that prompted the reply. 
It was part of my life. I greedily 
devoured every book on shikar 
that I could get hold of—they 
were not so many in those days 
as now—and identified myself 
with the hero of every story. Not 
altogether a useless study, since it 
gave me an enduring taste for 
geography and natural history. 

But the small boy’s ambitions 
were not to be realised, at least 
not to any great extent. Big- 


game shooting has become an 
expensive amusement, and though 


I can count some ten different 
varieties of ‘wild beasts’ 
in several different countries, the 
bulk of my sport has been ‘ chota 
shikar ’—small game—chiefly birds. 
Rough shooting has always had a 
peculiar charm for me. 

My first weapon was a rook- 
rifle, @ present on my tenth 
birthday. I got a sound training 
in the cleaning and care of arms, 
and was taught: to be thoroughly 
‘safe’ in carrying and using them. 
Within a few months I could hit a 
three-inch mark at fifty yards with 
fair certainty, but as I grew older 
I hankered more and more after 
a shot-gun, for which I was still 
considered too young. 

In the garden tool-shed hung an 
ancient fire-arm, a brass-mounted 
smooth-bore musket probably of 
1840 vintage or thereabouts, which 
the gardener used at rare intervals 


killed © 


to scare wood-pigeons from his 
crops. Greatly daring, I would 
abstract this ancient piece from 
its peg, together with powder-horn, 
shot-pouch, and big copper caps, 
steal away under cover of hedges 
to the far end of the property, 
and try my hand at flying starlings, 
blackbirds, and thrushes. 

I hoarded every penny to buy 
ammunition in the village a couple 
of miles away (I could always 
go there on the pretext of exer- 
cising @ pony), and discovering 
that Curtis & Harvey’s diamond- 
grain powder was dear, but blast- 
ing powder cheap, I would buy the 
latter, grind the big grains small 
with a pestle and mortar, and use 
it in the old musket. 

It kicked like a mule, and why 
it did not burst the old barrel I 
do not know, but I learned to 
shoot flying. One winter’s day I 
was looking for blackbirds along a 
big rough hedge with a wet ditch 
below, when out of the ditch, not 
far away, rose a mallard. I threw 
up the musket and brought him 
down, a clean kill, and, losing all 
sense of sin in the glory of my 
achievement, carried him in 
triumph up to the house. 

Of. course the whole story had 
then to be told, but my parents 
were sensible people and decided 
that it was time I had a gun of 
my own. So the old muzzle-load- 
ing musket was replaced by a 
breech-loader, a double twelve- 
bore, the only gun I possessed 
for the next dozen years. From 
that day on, the Christmas holidays 
were a time of utter joy. There 
was not much preserving done in 
Southern Ireland in those days, 
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except on a few big estates; most 
of the country was free to anyone 
to shoot over; and there was 
plenty to shoot. 

Wild pheasants were common 
enough; there were a good many 
coveys of partridges about; snipe 
were fairly plentiful, and in hard 
weather cock came in, sometimes 
in large numbers. Mallard, 
widgeon and teal, green and 
golden plover in great flocks, 
were to be found here and there, 
and a lad who did not mind 
walking fifteen or twenty miles in 
the day could usually come home 
with quite a satisfactory mixed 


That single- handed shooting 
taught me much: the habits of 
game birds and wildfowl, the 
nature of the country in which 
they were to be found, and gave 
me an intimate knowledge of 
every field within a _five-mile 
radius. I could tell from the 
colour of the grasses in bog land 
where snipe would lie, and knew 
every wet spot in the grass 
country — possibly not twenty 
yards across—where one at least, 
two or three often, would rise as 
I came near, perhaps half a mile 
from any place that would hold 


' another snipe. 


My first setter, given me by a 
cousin when he went abroad, was 
a@ new delight, a well-bred and 
well:‘broken dog, who would set 
snipe as surely and as steadily as 
he would game. To see him at 
work doubled the pleasure of a 
day’s shooting, and even to the 
present time I would rather watch 
a brace of good setters working a 
stretch of grouse-moor or snipe-bog 
than make a big bag of driven 
birds. 

Money was very scarce in those 
days, and to keep myself in 
ammunition needed strict economy. 
It seemed to me prodigal extrava- 


gance to spend the price of several 
hundred cartridges on a game 
licence. Had my father lived, he 
would have insisted on it, but 
after he passed away I was a law 
to myself in such matters, and I 
took the chances. However, one 
day when on my way home 
across country I saw coming 
towards me a figure which I knew 
to be that of a local revenue 
official—what we call in Ireland a 
‘gauger.’ I had no wish to meet 
him, having in my game-bag a 
brace of pheasants and several 
couple of snipe, so I turned at right 
angles and walked steadily away. 
But he had evidently seen my 
gun and dog, for he shouted to 
me to stop. I took no notice, and 
he began to run. So did I I 
was in pretty good training, but 
his legs were longer than mine ; 
I had a fairly heavy load—gun, 
cartridges, and birds; I was two 
miles from home, and a glance 
over my shoulder told me that the 
gauger was gaining ground. 

I had been making for a bridge 
where the road crossed a fair-sized 
salmon river, but my change of 
course brought me to the bank 
half a mile below the bridge. The 
stream was pretty full and there 
were icicles hanging along . its 
edge, but needs must when the 
devil drives, and in my eyes he 
and the exciseman were birds of a 
feather. In I went, waist-deep, 
with the setter swimming, and 
we were across when the gauger 
arrived on the far bank. One 
look at the icy water was enough 
for him, and he gave up the chase ; 
but his language, so far as I’could 
hear it, was quite unsuited to a 
drawing-room. 

He had no evidence against 
me, of course; if a boy chose 
to wade a river instead of going 
round by the bridge, that did not 
constitute an offence; but after 
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that I felt it was wiser to get a 
licence, lest worse things should 
befall me. It meant hard scratch- 
ing to pay for it and for those 
which followed in subsequent 
seasons, but I think I got good 
value for them all. 


Later came India, new country, 
new technique, many new birds. 
Days of hard rough walking in 
the Nilgiri Hills, where with luck 
one could pick up a few red spur- 
fowl, not unlike game bantams, 
or the grey jungle-fowl whose 
hackles are prized by men that 
tie salmon-flies. They lived in 
steep timbered country where the 
lantana undergrowth was often so 
thick that to retrieve a bird fallen 
into it one found it easier to sprawl 
and crawl over the top than to 
fight and hack a way through it. 
The prickly stems and leaves 
made this an unpleasant task, 
and to this day I feel a little 
hostile when I see lantana grown 
in a garden. To my mind it 
ranks among vegetable vermin 
with the prickly pear, into a clump 
of which I once tumbled when 
after bush-quail in the stony 
foot-hills that flank the Palghat 
Gap. It was a fortnight before I 
got the last of those festering spines 
out of my flesh. 

Then a year on the Malabar 
Coast, and my first experience of 
Indian snipe. Long tidal back- 
waters ran for many miles into 
the country, fed by many small 
streams, and on the low swampy 
land by the side of these back- 
waters were wide stretches of rice. 
When’ the rice-fields were har- 
vested, in succession from the 
higher ground at the back to the 
water’s edge, the stubbles swarmed 

Having secured a free day, two 
of us would start out before dawn, 
after an early breakfast, and drive 
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three miles to a small fishing 
village on the backwater, to be 
met there as the sun rose by our 
shikari, Badavankuti, with his 
large dug-out canoe. A little 
black wizened Moplah w'o had 
been taking Sahibs out snipe- 
shooting for forty years, vhat he 
did not know of snipe ard their 
ways was not worth knowilig. He 
and two other Moplahs would 
paddle us up the backwater to the 
place he had selected for the day. 
Then we would all land except 
one man, who took the canoe on 
to some place where he would meet 
us in the evening. 

The walking was heavy, deep 
mud, and often water half-way up 
to the knee. As the day went on, 
that water grew as warm as a hot 
bath, the sun beating mercilessly 
down on the shadeless fields, but 
the snipe were there. I had often 
heard that snipe in India are 
much easier to shoot than at home. 
I did not find it so at first. In 
Ireland I had trained myself to 
see the bird the instant he rose, 
and to cut him over with a quick 
snap-shot before he had begun his 
devastating twists. With these 
snipe, rising six or eight together 
within a few yards of me, I had 
to pause, pick my bird, and let 
him fly for some way, by which 
time his flight was a maze of zig- 
zags. I missed a great many 
before I mastered the knack. 

There is a sameness in shooting 
over rice-fields, but now and 
again something would give a 
touch of variety. Perhaps an 
osier-bed—what we call a ‘ twig- 
yard’ in Ireland—where basket- 
willows were grown and where 
the snipe jinked like mad things 
among the tall rods that so often 
caught the gun-barrels just as one 
fired. Or perhaps a plantation 
of young coconuts, the trunks ten 
or twelve feet high, full of snipe 
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sheltering from the noonday heat 
in the long grass. Those snipe 
would give one the same kind of 
chance as a woodcock does in 
thick cpvert, a split second for a 
snap-sijot between his appearance 
from behind one palm leaf and his 
vanishing behind another. Too 
often the rattle of shot on the 
hard stiff leaves was the only 
result. 

Badavankuti had a marvellous 
gift for finding snipe, and we 
seldom had a poor day. Once I 
was out alone with him, on ground 
usually good, but hardly a bird 
was there. After a long hour, I 
only had one couple. 

“Where have they all gone, 
Badavankuti ?”’ I asked. 

He thought over the matter for 
several minutes. 

“‘ Sahib,”’ he said at last, “ only 
once before have I seen a day like 
this, and that was many years 
ago. But on that day we found 
them at last, though too late to 
shoot many. I will take you 
now to the place where we found 
them.” 

That meant a longish walk to 
the canoe, and a paddle up the 
backwater of nearly four miles 
more. It was after mid-day when 
we landed on a high dry bank and 
walked up a field where the rice 
had long since been harvested. 
The field was covered with little 
heaps of rice-straw, dry, dusty, and 
the whole place red-hot in the sun. 

But to my amazement it was 
alive with snipe. Half a dozen 
rose out of every tuft of straw we 
passed. I. had wasted the whole 
morning, but at the end of the 
day my bag was not under our 
average. How Badavankitti got 
his knowledge I cannot say, but 
I know that he calculated on 
the tide and the phases of the 
moon in deciding where the snipe 
would be. 


All this rice land belonged. to 
small farmers, mostly Moplahs, 
and the Moplah is first and last a 
sportsman. For which reason I 
decline to give him the new- 
fangled style of ‘ Mappila.’ It was 
as Moplah that I learned to know 
and like him, and I do not go back 
on old friends. He usually owned 
some antique flint-lock which he 
loaded with a good handful of 
home-made powder, a wad of coir 
fibre, and shot manufactured by 
cutting a piece of sheet lead into 
narrow strips, chopping these 
across into small squares, then 
rolling the bits between two flat 
stones till they were more or less 
round. 

After all that trouble, he 
naturally would not waste powder 
and shot on such a _ wretched 
mouthful as a snipe. His mark 
was something that would give 
the household a filling meal, a 
heron or crane perhaps, which he 
would stalk cunningly till he got a 
pot-shot at fifteen yards; after 
which he would solemnly cut the 
throat of his prospective dinner 
in the Name of the One God, the 
All-Powerful. 

Once a Moplah begged me to 
shoot a heron which came flying 
overhead. It was high up, and I 
only had snipe-shot in the gun, 
but a pellet broke its wing and it 
fell not far away. Pulling out 
the sheath-knife which every 
Mopleh carries, the man ran to 
cut its throat. He went up con- 
fidently and made a grab at its 
neck, but the heron dodged and 
with a vicious dig got home on 
the Moplah’s hand, driving its 
long sharp beak deep into the 
flesh. He exploded in a volley of 
Malayalam abuse, highly pungent 
and indelicate, and we onlookers 
rocked with laughter while the 
two principals, the long lanky 
Moplah and the long lanky bird, 
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danced aggressively round each 
other, sparring for an opening. 
At last the man made a lucky 
snatch at the long neck, and the 
halal ceremony was performed in 
@® venomous spirit of pietistic 
rancour. 

If a Moplah happened to be 
about when one came on to his 
land he would drop his work, 
join the party, and help to beat 
and to pick up birds till we reached 
his boundary. Then, with a 
courteous salaam, he would leave 
us and go back to his job. At 
first I used to carry small change, 
and when a landowner bowed 
me off his estate I would offer him 
a few copper coins as a recognition 
of his help. They were accepted, 
but without enthusiasm, and I 
soon learned that these men came 
with us from a real love of 
sport and with no mercenary 
motive. 

I thought that over, and harking 
back to my own early days with a 
muzzle-loader, I took to carrying 
little paper packets, a couple of 
charges of heavy shot and of 
black powder in each. These 
were @ really welcome gift, and 
most gratefully received. Shot 
that was truly spherical was a 
treasure, and the powder was 
much valued for priming the pan 
of the flint-lock, where it could 
be trusted to explode, while the 
home-made article would often 
just splutter and fizz without 
igniting the charge. 

Not the least enjoyable part of 
these days was when we came 
back to the canoe in the evening. 
A plunge into the backwater 
washed off all the mud and sweat 
of the day; we changed into 
flannels, lay down on straw at the 
bottom of the canoe, had a long 
glass of beer—the bottles sunk 
all day in the cold water while 
the canoe was waiting—lit our 
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pipes, and counted the bag. Any- 
thing from twenty-five to forty-odd 
couple of snipe to each gun, 
fantails and pintails, with perhaps 
one or two painted snipe, beautiful, 
but by no means so good to eat. 

Then the journey down the 
backwater, five miles, or six, or 
seven, to the bamboo jetty where 
our bandy with a pair of trotting 
bullocks was waiting for us. Sun- 
set light in the sky, birds of all 
kinds flighting homeward, perhaps 
an otter swimming across our 
course. As the light faded and 
the stars came out, the dark water 
grew phosphorescent, our paddles 
raising swirls of pale gold, and 
golden arrows darting below us 
showed where fish fled away from 
the canoe. 

My first acquaintance with the 
Moplahs came during a march 
from the Nilgiri Hills to the 
Malabar Coast, three companies 
moving down to relieve three 
detachments in different parts of 
Malabar. We had reached the 
Moplah country, and on a Saturday 
we camped by a small river for 
the Sunday rest. In accordance 
with ancient tradition, it was still 
the custom then that when troops 
were moving through a district 
the Civil Officer in charge of that 
district should accompany them 
to its boundary, for which reason 
the Collector of Palghat was march- 
ing and camping with us. 

At dinner that night 
Collector said to me— 

“Would any of you fellows care 
to see a Moplah shikar festival ? 
There’s one tomorrow, not far 
from here.” 

*'What kind 
that ?” I asked. 

“They generally hold it once a 
year. All the men come out and 
beat a big piece of jungle for 
anything that turns up.” 

** What would that be ?” 
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“Oh, there’s really not much 
game left in these parts, but you 
never know. Deer, pig, an off- 
chance of a_ leopard, peacock, 
just @ possibility of a bear. But 
the odds are that you'll see little 
or nothing.” 

“Td like to see the show any- 
how,” said I, “‘ but I haven’t got a 
rifle. Are you going ?” 

“Not me! I’ve seen it once, 
and that’s enough. If anything 
moves, everybody blazes away in 
every direction, and the result is 
a bit too exciting. Too much 
like a battle, with all the danger 
and none of the honour-an’-glory. 
But if you care to go, I'll lend you 
a Tifle.”’ 

“Good man!” I said enthusi- 
astically. “I'll get some of the 
other fellows to come too.” 

But when I tried to raise recruits 
for the party among the other 
subalterns, only two, Elliot and 
Vereker, were keen enough to 
join. Early next morning we 
started out, having sent two 
servants on ahead with our lunch, 
under the guidance of a man 
lent us by the Collector, who 
would show them where to go 
and act as interpreter, for none 
of us spoke Malayalam at that 
time. 

We were marching with mixed 
transport, bullock-carts for the 
baggage, and elephants to carry 
the tents. We three borrowed an 
elephant from the transport officer 
and set forth in great state on his 
back, an object of much interest 
to the men as we left camp. Five 
miles of cross-country travelling 
brought us to the foot of a low 
range of rocky scrub-covered hills. 
The mahout, who knew something 
of the country from previous 
journeys, had been told to take 
us to a certain jungle village, 
which turned out to consist of a 
dozen thatched mud-huts. Here 


we found our servants and the 
guide, with a large crowd of 
Moplahs. 

As we dismounted from the 
elephant, an elderly man, evidently 
the Master of the Ceremonies, 
came forward to welcome us 
(through the interpreter) and to 
say how pleased they were that 
we had come. We strolled about 
for a few minutes among the 
crowd, looking with much interest 
at the motley assortment of fire- 
arms they carried. A few had old 
percussion muzzle -loaders, but 
most of the guns were flint-locks, 
many with barrels carrying the 
Tower mark and butts of native 
manufacture, some highly orna-~ 
mented. One flint-lock in, par- 
ticular took my fancy, a barrel of 
French make, worn at the muzzle 
as thin as a playing-card, which may 
quite possibly have once belonged 
to @ musket carried by one of 
Raymond’s or Dupleix’s sepoys. 
The stock was native-made, of 
some very close-grained wood, 
black with age, and polished by 
long use; inlaid with stars, 
crescents, discs and fretted designs 
in brass and silver, and finished 
off by a butt-plate of solid ivory 
two inches thick. 

I was so much intrigued by this 
gun that I called the interpreter 
and offered the owner fifty rupees 
for it. He declined with a smile, 
saying that it had come down from 
his great-grandfather and that he 
would not sell it at any price. I 
tried to tempt him further, but 
he was quite decided on the 
matter, so I had to give it up. 

The Master of the Ceremonies 
then took charge of us three as 
the guests of honour, and led us 
by a devious and stony jungle 
path to the top of the hill, followed 
by the whole mob of sportsmen. 
Here we were ranged in a curve 
round the top of a wide glen full 
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of low, stunted trees and scrubby 
bush. Before long we heard, far 
below at the foot of the glen, 
sounds telling that the drive had 
begun; shouts, beating of small 
tom-toms, and trees struck with 
the back of an axe. 

As the sounds drew nearer 
I, watched in keen excitement, 
expecting every moment to see 
something big break from covert ; 
a stag at least, possibly a leopard 
or bear, even — heart - thrilling 
thought—a tiger! I knew that 
tigers lived in the Indian jungle ; 
this was Indian jungle; so why 
not? But the only thing that I 
saw (and that was late in the 
drive) was a splendid peacock 
which soared high over my head. 
The heavy rifle which the Collector 
had lent me did not seem to suit 
the occasion, so I let him go. Then 
the line of beaters came up to 
us, and the drive was over; not a 
shot had been fired. 

We moved on to the head of 
another valley, while the beaters 
went downhill to the foot, and 
again we formed a curve round it. 
Before the first drive I had had 
little idea of how the guns were 
posted, but at the end, when 
everyone stood up and came out 
of his hiding-place, I realised that 
what I had taken fora wide crescent 
round the top of the glen was 
really a deep horseshoe, and that 
if any beast had shown itself in 
the middle, we should all have been 
cross-firing on one another in most 
perilous fashion. So this time I 
looked out a couple of biggish 
rocks and sat down between them, 
to some extent protected from 
both sides and with an open view 
to the front. 

Once more the drive began, and 
when about half-way up the valley 
there arose a babel of shrieks and 
screams, showing that the aston- 


ished beaters had actually seen 


something at last. Then a few 
crashing noises in the bush, 
followed by a veritable feu d’enfer 
as everyone turned loose his anti- 
quated firelock,at what I heard 
later was a sounder of wild pig. 
The air seemed full of missiles— 
bullets, hammered slugs, , frag- 
ments of pot-leg, bits chopped off 
an iron bar—ripping through 
branches, glancing off rocks, 
whining or screaming away into 
the distance. ‘The image of war 
without its guilt’’ possibly, but 
there was no doubt whatever of 
the “ five-and-twenty per cent of 
its danger,” or a bit more. In 
fact I have, in after years, felt a 
deal safer in a real fight. I made 
myself as small as possible among 
my rocks, thankful when the fire 
died down without any part of 
me having stopped a chunk of 
metal. And at the end of it all, 
not a single pig had been hit. 

Nothing else turned up in that 
drive, and when it was over we 
three subalterns took counsel 
together. None of us had seen 
anything, not even a piglet, and 
the business was either too un- 
eventful or too eventful—a choice 
between boredom and the chance 
of sudden death. Our lives might 
be of little account to the Empire, 
still they were of some value to 
us, and anyhow it was after two 
o’clock and we badly wanted 
some lunch and a drink. So we 
made our apologies (per inter- 
preter) to our chief host, and 
went down the hill to find our 
servants. 

After lunch, Elliot said that he 
had felt a bit seasick on the 
elephant coming out, so he decided 
to walk back to camp with the 
chance of finding something to 
shoot on the way. Vereker and I 
went to where we had left the 
elephant, but found to our horror 
that the mahout had got hold of 
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some toddy in the village and was 
incapably drunk. 

This was serious, as we had to 
get the animal back to camp 
that evening, and neither of us 
had the foggiest notion of elephant 
driving, except that we knew it 
to be a highly skilled affair. How- 
ever, the interpreter rose to the 
occasion, and after much palaver 
with the village boys (all the men 
had gone shooting) a lad was 
produced who said that he had 
more than once driven an elephant. 
We hoisted the helpless mahout 
on to the animal’s neck and made 
him fast to the front of the pad ; 
more concerned, I fear, about the 


_ security of the lashings than about 


the comfort of the victim: 

Our amateur mahout managed 
his job very well, helped, no doubt, 
by the fact that the elephant had 
his head pointed for home. Not 
far from the camp we passed a 
couple of our men out for a walk, 
and a scrap of their conversation 
reached us. Said one— 

“*Ello! There’s Vereker an’ 
Bruce an’ they’ve shot a ruddy 
nigger.” 

“Wot’s gone with Elliot? °E 
was with ’em.” 

“T expect it was ’e shot the 
ruddy nigger, an’ ’e’s run away!” 


Burma followed next, with much 
snipe-shooting in paddy-fields— 
Malabar over again, but without 
the friendly Moplahs and the 
picturesque canoe voyages. Then 
@ year on detachment at Port 
Blair in the Andaman Islands, 
where snipe were fewer—twenty 
couple to a gun was always a 
decent bag—but where conditions 
were much more agreeable. Grassy 
valleys between low forest-covered 
hills or flat land along the shore ; 
pretty wet walking certainly, but 
with none of the deep mud of the 
rice-fields. And if the total bags 


were smaller, the birds at times 
were thick enough in places. I 
remember once having eight down 
together on the ground. I had to 
stop shooting till we picked them 
up, during which time at least a 
score rose under our feet and 
went away untouched. Of all the 
snipe-shooting I had in the East, 
from Malabar to the Punjab, 
from Hoti Mardén to Mandelay, 
the Andaman shooting remains 
in my memory as the pleasantest. 

There was also a little duck- 
shooting to be had, and it was’ 
here that I saw for the first time 
the curious spectacle of duck 
perching in tall trees, and learned 
that it is a common habit of the 
Oceanic Teal, a fairly large bird. 
Here, too, I was first converted 
to the love of small-bore guns by 
a friend who habitually shot snipe 
with a *410 Collector’s gun. After 
I left I bought a twenty-bore, and 
when I had used it for a couple 
of seasons on snipe and quail, I 
found that I could kill most things 
with it. Finally, I sold the old 
twelve -bore and never owned 
another. 

From Burma we were moved 
to the Punjab, but on the journey 
up-country we were taken out 
of our way for a little side-show 
which introduced me to a new 
form of sport, duck-shooting on 
the big jhile that are such a 
feature of the closely cultivated 
lands between the Ganges and 
Gogra Rivers. A strange and 
mysterious unrest had been show- 
ing in that country for several 
months. Mango trees round many 
villages were found decorated with 
daubs of cowdung (which among 
Hindus has a peculiar religious 
significance) put on at night by 
persons unknown. This was 
regarded as a hidden message, 
conveying’ @® meaning to the 
initiated, as did the chapatis which 








were passed from hand to hand 
secretly before the outbreak of 
1857. 

The authorities were seriously 
worried, for nobody knew what 
might be coming. The world’s 
supply of indigo was grown in 
this country, and the many 
European indigo planters, who 
lived in close touch with the 
Indian population, felt very 
uneasy ; for their Indian workers 
and their Indian friends were full 
of vague misgivings. No troops 
‘had been quartered in all this 
vast district since the end of the 
Mutiny; a new generation had 
grown up which had never seen a 
soldier and knew nothing of the 
power which the Government had, 
and could use, in the event of 
insurrection. 

It was decided that the best 
way to restore public confidence 
would be to let the people see 
troops moving quietly about the 
country on their lawful occasions, 
with no suggestion of possible 
trouble or disturbance. A number 
of regiments and batteries, which 
were changing station in the 
ordinary course, were diverted 
to the disquieted area and marched 
across it by different roads and 
in different directions, till there 
was no part of any size which had 
not seen the soldiers go by. The 
scheme succeeded perfectly. All 
unrest and nervousness. dis- 
appeared. Whatever was the 
reason of the tree-smearing, noth- 
ing came of it, and in a few years 
it was forgotten. 

Our share in the business was 
to march from Dinapore to Fyza- 
bad, by a route laid down for 
us, zigzagging through North 
Behar and the Gorakhpur district. 
Everywhere we were received with 
expressions of relief, and met with 
much kindness from all the 
Europeans, planters, and officials. 
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On Christmas Day a short march 
brought us into camp at Chapra, 
where we found a letter from the 
Judge asking us all to have our 
Christmas dinner with him. 

The invitation was gladly 
accepted, and at eight o’clock we 
turned up, leaving only the Captain 
of the Week and the Orderly Officer 
in camp. All the neighbourhood 
had been asked to meet us, and 
we sat down more than fifty to an 
excellent dinner at a table banked 
from end to end with magnificent 
roses. Coming up from the tropical 
south, we had not seen such roses 
for years, and to some of us at 
least they meant much. 

We brought the band with us 
to the Judge’s house to play 
during dinner. It was a long 
time since many of those present 
had heard a band, and to them, 
on that Christmas evening, the 
old airs of the Old Country must 
have brought back memories, such 
memories as the roses had brought 
to us. After the ladies had left 
the table we sat on for another 
half-hour and then came out to 
find the band at a long table in 
the veranda, eating a seeond 
edition of the dinner we had just 
finished, and being waited on by 
all the ladies. The bandmaster 
was swelling with pride and satis- 
faction, and the bandsmen looked 
as if they thought they had got to 
heaven. 

Usually our marches were not 
long, and we timed ourselves to 
reach camp early, so that all ranks 
who had guns could go shooting 
in the afternoons. Often we 
would find that there was a jhil 
within an easy ride of the camp, 
and a party of us would go out, 
sometimes to bring back a fair 
bag of duck, sometimes a very 
poor one. On many of these big 
sheets of water the local natives 
used to rig up long poles with 
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nets hung between them to catch 
flighting duck, and where this was 
the practice the duck usually 
flew very high, often quite out of 
range, while it was seldom that 
we could get a boat to follow them 
out on the broad reedy lake. 
Still, even if the bag was small, 
it made a pleasant break in the 
monotony of a long march through 
uninteresting country, dead flat 
and closely cultivated. 

The best day we had was when, 
about noon on a Saturday, we 
camped near a town of some 
importance, round which were a 
number of indigo estates. The 
‘ Nilwallahs ’"—indigo planters—of 
those days were renowned through 
India for hospitality and sports- 
manship. Pigsticking, racing, polo, 
and shooting were their special 
delights, and they maintained two 
splendidly horsed and highly 
efficient regiments of Volunteer 
Cavalry. It is sad that their day 
is past, for there was no finer 
body of men in India. 

We found, waiting for us in 
camp, an invitation to consider 
ourselves honorary members of 
the Planters’ Club during our 
stay, and most of us turned up 
there during the afternoon. Being 
a Saturday, a lot of planters were in 
too, and the billiard-room gradually 
filled up. After a game or two of 
snooker, a match was arranged 
between four planters and four of 
ours. They evidently thought 
themselves hot stuff, and there 
was plenty of betting on the 
result, but we were pretty hot 
stuff too, and by the end of the 
match, which we won by a tidy 
margin, most of the ready money 
in the room had come our way. 

A good loser is better than a 
good winner. Those planters were 


delighted, and at once declared 


that they would get up a big 
duck-shoot for us next day, as we 
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were not marching. The room 
was canvassed to find out what 
wheeled transport each man could 
supply, and early next morning 
a large party set out in all manner 
of vehicles: smart dog-carts and 
Ralli-carts, tongas, buggies, even 
an Irish outside car, and several 
native ‘ ekkas.’ We drove first on 
roads, then on unmetalled cart- 
tracks, finally across country over 
fields where the crops had been 
gathered, and at last came to our 
shooting-ground. 

It was really a wonderful lay- 
out for a big shoot. It needed a 
lot of guns to do it justice, and 
we had them. Three large jhils, 
open water in the middle, wide 
reed-beds round the margins, were 
connected by long narrow winding 
channels. There was no other 
jhil, we were told, for a good many 
miles, and the duck were unwilling 
to leave these, but when disturbed 
flew from one to another. Most 
of the guns were posted along the 
banks of the connecting channels, 
and the younger members of the 
party were to go out on the 
three jhils in boats, rouse the 
birds, and get what shooting came 
to them. 

There were four flat-bottomed 
boats of sheet steel, each carrying 
two guns and two boatmen, and 
one dug-out canoe for a single 
gun. Nine of us youngsters had 
been told off to the boats. We 
tossed for places. I got the canoe, 
and cursed my luck; for though 
a dug-out may have its good 
points, as a gun platform its 
merits are not conspicuous. We 
were starting from the middle jhil, 
and a boat was sent to work along 
the shore to each of the other 
ones. Half an hour was allowed 
for these boats and the shore guns 
to get into position, during which 
no shot was to be fired. 

My canoe-man poled the dug-out 
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through tall reeds along the shore 
for some distance, finally bringing 
it to the outer edge of the reed-bed, 
where we waited, still hidden. by a 
thin screen, for the first shot. 
Through that screen I could see 
the open water clearly, and I was 
thrilled. It was black with duck, 
acres upon acres of closely packed 
birds ; most of them out of range, 
but a few were swimming or 
feeding between the main body 
and the reed-bank. 

Slowly the half-hour crawled 
away as I kept looking from the 
legion of birds to my watch and 
back again. The last minutes 
seemed incredibly long. Then 
came the distant sound of a shot 
on my right, followed by another 
on the far left, and close upon 
them two shots much nearer me, 
from the opposite reed-bed. 

With a roar like prolonged 
thunder the vast mass of ducks 
in front of me rose into the air. 
I got a right and left at two near 
me, and both dropped. As I 
reloaded, the canoe-man pushed 
out to where the birds were lying, 
but before he could pick them up 
there was a whistle of wings and 
‘a cloud of duck came overhead. 
Two more fell, and for several 
minutes I was loading and firing 
as fast as I could at birds coming 
from all directions. Then came a 
lull, which let us pick up the dead 
and retrieve a few cripples. 

I was thankful that it was 
not my first experience of shooting 
from a dug-out canoe. I had 
certainly missed several birds 
badly enough, but at least I had 
not upset the cranky craft, a 
disaster which has happened to 
many a novice. By the time my 
birds were gathered there was 
heavy firing on the other two jhils, 
and soon skein upon skein of duck 
came swinging back to us. Many 
were too high, but some flew low, 
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and the pace was tremendous, 
especially that of a string of nine 


teal which came right over me in 


exact line ahead. I took the 
leading bird, firing as I thought 
an ample distance in front of him, 
but it was the third in the line 
that fell. 

Now and again, by way of a 
change, @ single snipe, scared from 
some muddy patch along the shore, 
would skim high overhead. No 
rapid twists or zigzags, as when he 
first rises, but long sweeping 
straight lines, tacking sharply at 
the end of each. To bring him 
down from that height, and with 
duck-shot, was such a matter of 
pure chance that I often let him 
pass, and if not fired at, he would 
perhaps check suddenly and drop 
like a stone, head-first, into the 
covert of the reeds. 

We had fixed a meeting-place 
for lunch at one o’clock, and 
after lunch others took our places 


‘in the boats while we had a turn 


on shore. By this time the duck 
were thoroughly disturbed, and 
most of them came very high and 
very fast. It was extremely 
pretty shooting, and I was pleased 
to find that the little twenty-bore 
with No. 4 shot would bring down 
even quite high birds, clean killed, 
so long as I held it straight. It 
had been settled that shooting 
was to stop at five o’clock, as we 
had a long road home, and soon 
after five we were all together at 
the rendezvous. 

Perhaps the “ percentage of hits 
to rounds fired,’ as the musketry 
instructor would say, was not 
very high, several of us being 
new to the game, but there were 
many guns, and the bag when 
laid out on a grassy bank was an 
imposing sight, both for numbers 
and for variety. Mallard, pintail, 
gadwall, garganey, widgeon, teal, 
pochard, and many others, some 
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of which I saw for the first time. 
We said good-bye to our hosts 
with real regret at the thought 
that we should probably see none 
of them again. They were a 
splendid lot of fellows, and they 
had given us the best day’s duck- 
shooting in which I ever had the 
luck to take part. 


During the years that followed 
I saw many parts of Northern 
India, and in every part there was 
rough shooting to be had if one 
was game to work for it; some of 
it very rough indeed, and with a 
great variety of birds. The com- 
moner ducks alone, large and small, 
amounted to at least a dozen 
kinds, @ rarer one now and then, 
with several species of geese, 
including the tiny bird, a true 
goose nevertheless, known as the 
‘cotton teal.’. Three or four 
different pheasants, partridges, 
francolin and quail of many sorts, 
sandgrouse and snipe took one 
into many different types of 
country and scenery, hill and 
plain, and among many different 
types of men. Not without 
advantage ; for @ man serving in 
a British regiment might spend 
years in India and yet know little 
of the people. Field sports, shoot- 
ing and fishing especially, bring 
him into close personal contact 
with men of different tribes, races 
and creeds, and teach him much if 
he is capable of learning. 

Among the many scenes and 
incidents of those years I can 
recall a day during a visit to an 
old friend, B., in a small Border 
fort originally built by a famous 
Sikh chieftain at the time when 
the wild Pathan tribesmen of the 
north-west hills were as thorny 
a problem to the ‘Lion of the 
Punjab’ as they are to our 
Frontier officers today. B. was 
in political charge of a highly 
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important section of the Frontier, 
and also commanded a mixed 
force, horse and foot, of irregulars 
raised from among the tribesmen, 
whose chief duties were to keep 
their compatriots in order, to 
put down raiding and cattle- 
lifting, and generally to maintain 
the Peace of the Great Queen 
along the somewhat shadowy fringe 
of her Indian Empire. 

One evening B. told me that 
he wanted to see a malik across 
the Border, in independent tribal 
territory, about some matter of 
local politics, and asked if I would 
come with him. 

“The business part won’t take 
long,’ he said, ‘“‘and then we’ll 
have a bit of ashoot. Old Ghulam 
Haidar is a good sportsman and 
he'll turn out a few of his jawdns 
(young men) to show us round. 
That country is full of chikor and 
sisi.” 

Of course I jumped at the 
offer, and next morning we rode 
out after a very early breakfast 
with an escort of thirty sowdrs of 
the irregular cavalry. We were 
going on a friendly visit, but there 
was always the possibility of 
meeting with a war-party of 
another clan, out for a cattle-raid 
perhaps, or engaged in some affair 
of tribal blood-feud. Beyond the 
limit of British control the Border 
is never quite at peace. 

We rode for miles over a stony 
plain, passing the site of one 
of Alexander’s entrenched camps 
during his invasion of India. Two 
thousand years of wind and rain 
had almost levelled the earthworks, 
but the trace of the main rampart 
and ditch could still be clearly 
recognised, Then we turned up a 
broad valley whose name has 
often figured in the annals of 
Frontier warfare, the hi." on either 
side growing higher and closing 
in as we went, till we came to the 
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mouth of a side valley with a 
patch of more level ground on 
which was the village. A typical 
abode of caterans, surrounded by 
a@ strong mud wall that concealed 
the houses, with a high square 
watch-tower at each of two opposite 
corners. 

Our coming had been seen from 
afar, and a crowd of armed men 
were at the gateway. When B. 
was recognised, a shout of welcome 
greeted him, a grin of delight on 
every bearded face. Ghulam 
Haidar Khan, the malik, a fine 
old man with a grey beard, came 
forward as we dismounted, and 
after the usual lengthy string of 
compliments took us into his 
house. Half an hour sufficed for 
the talk, and B. then opened the 
subject of shooting. Ghulam 
Haidar fell in with the idea at 
once, and in a short time we were 
out on the hillside with a dozen 
young village men and another 
dozen of our escort. ® 

That was a great day, but 
rough shooting with a vengeance. 
The chikor were there in hundreds, 
keeping mostly to ‘the skirt of 
the hill’ where fallen debris from 
the precipitous scarps above had 
piled up a great ramp of earth and 
stones at the foot, rugged, broken, 
seamed with small dry water- 
courses, and covered with tussocky 
grass and low-growing stunted 
bushes. Up and down this slope 
we formed a line and moved 
forward as fast as we could, but 
on the steep rough ground our 
best pace was slow enough, and 
falls were frequent when a loose 
stone turned under one’s foot. I 
was a bit ashamed of my first 
tumble, but felt better when I 
had seen several young Pathans 
take a toss also. 

Chikor are terrible runners, 
though cunning as foxes, and well 
aware when it pays best to lie 
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close. Often a single bird could 
be seen running in front, just too 
fast for us to overtake him and 
make him fly. When some forty 
yards ahead he would suddenly 
rise. Bang! Bang! went both 
barrels, but the distance was too 
long, and as he sailed away scathe- 
less a dozen would spring up all 
round the empty gun and be far 
out of range before one could cram 
in a couple of fresh cartridges. 

Still the luck was not all with 
the birds, and a good number gave 
us quite fair shots, though seldom 
easy ones. A right and left made 
one feel justifiably proud. The 
keen sight of the hillmen was 
invaluable in finding dead birds ; 
for they match the surroundings 
so exactly that even a few feet 
away they are very hard to see, 
and marking birds down in ground 
where you have to watch your own 
footing at every step is no easy 
matter. 

Now and then we came on 
coveys of sisi, small partridges not 
much bigger than the larger types 
of quail. These gave most sporting 
shots—skimming away low and 
swinging suddenly to right or left ; 
rocketing upwards to settle among 
the high cliffs; wheeling back to 
come down-wind over our heads 
at an incredible pace. Grand 
little birds they are, those sisi, 
and excellent eating, far better 
than the chikor, which are inclined 
to be dry and tough. 

We halted for lunch near the 
mouth of a tangi, a narrow gorge 
between high rock hills, perpen- 
dicular cliffs forming both sides. 
Two of the escort rode through to 
the far end to keep watch on it, 
for in this country one does not 
omit any precaution. After lunch 
came an interesting interlude in 
the day’s shooting. B. and I, 
each accompanied by one of the 
escort, climbed a few hundred 
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feet up two adjacent spurs of the 
craggy hill, while the village men 
went up to a higher level some 
distance away. 

Soon we could hear shouting 
and the crash of stones hurled 
down among the rocks. A moment 
more, and a flock of blue rock 
pigeons swung round the corner 
at terrific speed, the wind singing 
through their wings like the whistle 
of a bullet. I missed them clean 
with both barrels and nearly 
over-balanced as I turned for 
the second shot. The ledge on 
which I stood was not two feet 
wide, and the drop below was 
fully two hundred. 

My Pathan companion growled 
@ warning to be more careful, and 
I had hardly reloaded when 
another flock of pigeons skimmed 
round the angle of the cliff. This 
time I killed one clean, and 
another fluttered down far beneath, 
to be retrieved and duly halaled 
by the men below. Eight or ten 
flocks in all came past, and each 
time I could hear two shots from 
B. coming a second or two after 
mine. Then the men high up 
shouted to say that there were 
no more birds in the gullies, and 
we all climbed down the hill. 

Between us we had got a fair 
number, all of which had been 
made lawful meat for a Believer 
by undergoing the halal. A strict 
Mussulman will, of course, only 
eat beast or bird whose throat 
has been cut while alive, but most 
Pathans hold that the Law has 
been obeyed if blood flows on the 
knife. Many chikor and sisi had 
also been halaled, so at the end of 
the day we were able to give our 
hill friends an acceptable present 
of food, besides a share of birds 
to our own men. It was dark 
before we reached the fort, and 
more than a mile out we met a 
party of sowdrs under a native 


officer, who had come out to look 
for us because we had not returned 
by sunset. 


Good times they were, those 
days of rough shooting in India, 
but better still were the days when, 
after long intervals spent abroad, 
a spell of leave would bring me 
home to Ireland. Visits to houses 
where I used to shoot as a boy ; 
meeting again old cronies, such 
as John Burke, keeper to one of 
my friends, who had taught me 
the trick of shooting rabbits. 
*“Hould well in front of them, 
Masther George,” he would say ; 
“clean kill or clean miss,’’ and I 
rarely had the rhortification of 
seeing @ screaming bunny drag 
crippled hindquarters into a 
burrow. 

It was a pleasure to go out with 
him again, a tall lean man with a 
red spade-beard, to shoot snipe 
and duck in the most treacherous 
bogs I know, where often the 
surface for ten yards round would 
quake up and down as one went, 
and where it was frequently wise 
to test the ground with the butt of a 
gun before setting foot on it. 

Burke was the only man I ever 
met who could call rabbits out of 
their holes. Once when I was a 
small boy he made me lie down 
beside him in long grass close to 
a large burrow with many openings. 
He gave a curious hissing chirp, 
repeated several times, then a 
pause, then repeated again. In a 
few seconds several heads appeared, 
and in a couple of minutes dozens 
of rabbits were sjtting out in the 
open, looking about inquisitively 
to see from where the call was 
coming. I regret to say that an 
incautious movement of mine sent 
the whole lot to ground in a 
moment, earning me a_ well- 
deserved lecture from Burke on 
the virtue of keeping still; which 
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homily I took to heart, and reaped 
much benefit from it in later years. 

Irish hospitality was always 
famous, and a man home on leave 
from foreign parts never lacked 
invitations to shoot. I can look 
back on days which even after 
many years stand out as landmarks 
in memory. One such memory 
is of noble woods running down 
to the shore of a great sea lough ; 
a shore indented with narrow bays 
of blue water glittering in the 
sunshine; wooded promontories 
dividing them. Beneath the grand 
old trees was a carpet of withered 
bracken dotted with clumps of 
the evergreens under which wood- 
cock love to shelter, holly, laurel, 
and rhododendron. Those woods 
were full of cock, and we were six 
guns, three to walk with the line 
of beaters and three to stand 
forward. 

No bird can give you more 
difficult or sporting shots, and no 
bird can be more deceptive. This 
you fully realise when you find 
yourself ‘standing forward to 
cock.’ A far-off “‘ Mark forrard !”’ 
éomes to your ears; then in the 
distance you see what looks quite 
a large bird winging his way 
between the leafless boughs with 
that peculiar lazy owl-like flight 
that makes him such an easy 
mark when he rises from the open 
heather of a turf-bog. ‘A cock 
in the bog is a cock in the bag,” 
as the Irish saying has it, but in 
big timber it is quite a different 
affair. “I'll let him come another 
ten yards,” you say to yourself. 
But in that ten yards he has 
spotted you, and in half a second 
he is in top gear. Twisting and 
whirling in the most involved 
and complicated zigzags, all done 
at lightning speed, every twig in 
the wood seems to give him a 
fresh point to whisk round, every 
trunk and limb is a guard that 


he can put between him and you. 
And if you can bring him down, a 
clean kill, with your first barrel— 
well, ‘“‘ There’s no man alive that 
can teach you much about snap- 
shooting !” 

A very different day was one 
which I remember for two reasons: 
the most mixed bag I ever saw in 
Ireland, and one of the coldest 
days in my shooting experience, 
A big frost had just begun, with 
bright sunshine and a north wind 
that cut like a razor. The country 
was very varied: low turf-bog, 
grass-land, stubble, and roots; 
little glens, their sides thick with 
masses of tall furze, or with dense 
covert of blackthorn, whitethorn, 
briar-rose, and brambles, leading 
up to the grassy fringe of a high 
rolling grouse-moor. It was near 
the highest point of the moor 
that we stopped for lunch, four 
guns, the keeper, and a few odd 
hands, and the keen wind was so 
bitterly cold that although we had 
fixed on the place for lunch because 
of an excellent spring there, we 
all drank neat whisky and shot 
none the worse after it. 

That may sound an equivocal 
statement, but we were all shooting 
fairly straight that day, and we 
had three as good red setters as 
ever I saw work, which added 
much to my enjoyment. With a 
frost and that biting wind the 
scent should have been very bad, 
yet those dogs hardly made a 
mistake. Our bag when laid out 
in the evening was a pretty sight. 
The bulk of it consisted of grouse, 
partridges, and snipe, but there 
was ‘a brace of pheasants that had 
risen from a turnip-field we were 
beating for partridge ; a couple of 
mallard and a teal, picked up in a 
bog where a sluggish stream had 
not yet frozen; a few green and 
golden plover; three brace of 
cock from the little glens below 
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the moor; a curlew which had 
tempted one of the guns by 
coming over his head at a great 
height; @ brace of hares; and a 
few rabbits shot near the house 
on our way home. 

A day in County Cork when 
we shot over very similar country, 
but with a less diversified bag, 
remains in my mind chiefly, I 
think, because of certain criticisms 
made on my twenty-bore. Five 
guns, including our host, had driven 
out some miles to the edge of the 
shoot, where the keepers met us 
with the dogs. Four were using 
twelve - bores —small-bores were 
rare in Ireland then—and when I 
was taking my twenty out of its 
case I saw a young under-keeper 
looking at it with great interest. 
A little later, when we were walking 
across a@ field, I was not surprised 
to hear him say to the head 
keeper— 


“Did ye see the lovely little” 


gun the Captain have ?” 

To which the head keeper 
replied, contempt on his face 
and a note of lofty scorn in his 
voice— 

“Yerra, God give ye sense! 
The like of them little guns is no 
use at all. “Tis just a toy—only 
fit for a lady!” 

The head keeper was a person 
of importance, and the young 
fellow looked abashed, but I had 
a friendly feeling towards him for 
his evident approval of my fowling- 
piece. We had a good mixed day, 
and the other four men were all 
a bit above the average in shooting. 
Now I was always an uncertain 
shot—good enough on my good 
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days, but pretty bad on my bad 
ones. That day, however, whether 
by sheer luck or whether the head 
keeper’s disdainful words had got 
my subconscious mind on to its 
hind-legs, I found myself holding 
uncommonly straight and killing 
my birds clean. 

The climax came late in the 
afternoon. We had been working 
a stretch of high moorland and 
had got a fair number of grouse 
for that part of the country, 
where they never were plentiful. 
Reaching a point where the heather 
gave place to rough grass that 
sloped steeply down to a valley, 
we turned for a last beat across 
the moor. I was on the right of 
the line, and a single outlying 
partridge rose in front of the left- 
hand gun. It flew straight down 
the line, and each of those four 
men, good shots all, missed it 
clean with both barrels. When it 
came to me it was a long shot, 
the bird had its full way on, and 
was swinging round sharply to 
reach the low ground, but it 
crumpled up to my first barrel, 
falling far down the slope. 

Needless to say, I had a thrill 
of unholy satisfaction at having 
wiped the eye of four men, each 
of them undeniably a better shot 
than I. But the best moment 
was when, on our way back to the 
cars, I heard my friend the under- 
keeper say to the head keeper— 

“Begod, the Captain have a 
great shot!” 

And that eminent man replied in 
tones of impassioned fervour— 

“No, but ‘tis the dar-r-rlin’ 
little gun he have!” 
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THE TERROR BY NIGHT. 


BY A. W. 


A BULLET pinged against the low 
flat roof with a spirt of brick-dust, 
making me jump out of my skin. 
The crack of a rifle somewhere 
in the desert rang out on the 
evening air. 

Then I knew we were in for 
trouble ! 

Death in various forms was a 
not unfamiliar shadow in a lonely 
Sudan outpost—but a rifle that 
cracked without warning was 
something new, and sinister. 

A large roll of bedding fell at 
my feet, and my wife’s voice, 
startled and tense, floated down 
from the low mud parapet. 

“That was a shot from «a 
rifle, wasn’t it? Here, catch the 
bedding! I’m coming down!” 

Sand-flies, or no sand-flies, sleep 
on the ground-level was infinitely 
preferable to being a target on 
the roof, silhouetted against a 
star-velvet sky. 

Where on earth could that shot 
have come from, I wondered. 
There had been no signs of native 
unrest. Moreover, with their 
spears and swords, the Sudanese 
possessed no firearms. Govern- 
ment regulations were tight about 
that. 

We had scarcely stacked the 
bedding in the unusable little 
sweat-box that went by the name 
of ‘bedroom’ when the court- 
yard door crashed open and 
my colleague plunged into the 
compound. 

He was out of breath, and 
paused for a second to wipe his 
perspiring forehead. 

“I don’t know whether you 
realise it, but there’s a war on! 


I thought I'd just pop in to tell 
you!” 

He had a dry sense of humour, 
and to say it like that, even in an 
emergency, was typical of him. 

“Come on,”’ he said, taking my 
arm. ‘“ We’re to go down to the 
Governor’s immediately.” 

As we trudged through the half- 
mile of sand that separated us from 
the Governor’s he told me what 
little he knew about these sudden 
happenings. 

The Sirdar’s assassination in 
Cairo, a few days before, had 
created a political situation that 
demanded the immediate evacua- 
tion of all Egyptian troops from 
the Sudan. For two days train- 


” loads of Egyptian troops had been 


moving northwards to Wadi Halfa. 
Everything, contrary to expecta- 
tion, had gone smoothly. Sudanese 
regiments of black troops, minus 
their Egyptian officers, were left 
to garrison the Sudan. Two 
battalions, commanded by British 
officers with Sudanese subalterns 
and non-commissioned officers, 
were stationed in Omdurman. A 
half-battalion of Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders was in garrison 
at Khartoum, with some British 
artillery at the fort in Khartoum 
North. 

What had happened after the 
departure of the last of the 
Egyptians was not yet clear, except 
that some of the black troops, 
duped by subversive elements 
among the Egyptians, had run 
amuck in Khartoum in blind 
obedience to their native officers. 
It was unlikely that they knew, 
or cared, who the foe was they 
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were told to fight. They were in 
‘and out of streets and private 
gardens, and several sharp en- 
counters with machine-gun sections 
of the Scots had taken place. 

Finally, repulsed by the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders, they 
had beén driven back to our side 
of the river, where they had isolated. 
their British and loyal Sudanese 
officers in barracks, and were now 
roaming the native city of Omdur- 
man in marauding units. 

The grave-faced Governor re- 
ceived us in his office. The sum 
total of our European community 
were there—two or three American 
missionaries, a Government official 
or two, and ourselves. The Gover- 
nor waved us to palm-strung 
kanabas and cursed the punkah- 
boy into more vigorous action. 

“We find ourselves in an 
unpleasant and tight situation, 
gentlemen. I have sent for you 


to form a council of war.” 
He removed his spectacles and 


leaned over the table. 

“The Nuba troops have broken 
out into open mutiny, misled by a 
blind loyalty to the orders of their 
officers. They don’t even seem to 
know whom or why they are 
fighting—but there it is! At 
present the bulk of them have 
returned to barracks and I’ve got 
my police down in the khor be- 
tween us and them, with maroons 
to warn us if they surge down in 
mass upon the town.” 

He paused for a moment while 
the safragi served drinks, and 
waited until he had withdrawn. 

“The garrison’s tied up in 
Khartoum,” he continued, “ and 
we're cut off at the Nubas’ mercy 
this side of the river.” 

In a temperature of 120° in the 
shade a punkah makes little differ- 
ence, and the Governor repeatedly 
mopped his perspiring brow. Be- 
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hind his outward calmness there 
was an unaccustomed tenseness 
and anxiety. 

*Qur situation, therefore, is 
actually pretty desperate. There 
are scarcely a dozen of us all 
told, with women-folk on our 
hands. We can’t evacuate them. 
Nuba machine-gun units have 
occupied the strategic points on 
the river. All women in Khar- 
toum are under guard in the 
grounds of the Palace. God knows 
when reinforcements will arrive, 
but we’re cut off over here until 
they do.” 

He took a despatch from the 
Superintendent of Native Police 
and readjusted his glasses. ‘‘ Ah! 
reinforcements are already some 
days upon their way to replace 
the withdrawn garrisons.” He 
glanced at the Superintendent, and 
his fist crashed heavily down on 
the table. “‘ But what’s the use 
of that! They can’t get here any- 
way under another four days.” 

There was a low-toned conversa- 
tion between him and the Super- 
intendent before he resumed. 

“It’s a question of whether the 
Nubas decide to rush us. Tm 
serving you out with a rifle apiece 
and fifty rounds of ammunition. 
That’s the best I can do. If they 
do sweep down upon us you'll 
get the maroon warning. Then 
you must just sell your lives as 
dearly as you can—and for God’s 
sake don’t let the women fall into 
their hands.” 

His words struck a sudden chill 
to my heart, and I could see con- 
sternation on the faces of the 
others. 

Up till now ‘we had taken this 
unwonted excitement half humor- 
ously. Some of us were old 
soldiers, and, compared with the 
Somme, this sort of thing was a 
mere bagatelle. 
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But the women ! 

To have women on your hands 
in this kind of situation knocked 
anything of romance out of it. 
I devoutly wished, and I am sure 
the others did too, that we could 
open our eyes to find it was only 
a nightmare. 

Outside the Governor's my 
colleague and I held a hurried 
consultation. 

**Do you know how to use this 
infernal thing ?”’ he asked, looking 
doubtfully at his rifle as he filled 
the sagging pockets of his duck 
suit with ‘303 cartridges. “I 
expect it’s second nature to you, 
@ South African.” 

I wondered, too, how many of 
us could handle rifles; but since 
any shooting that was likely to 
take place would probably be in 
the night, I did not suppose good 
marksmanship would be an impor- 
tant factor. In any case, seven or 
eight rifles against fifteen hundred 
blood-lusting Nubas was not going 
to make all that heap of difference ! 

In view of my military experi- 
ence, it was decided that I should 
return to the hospital to organise 
its defences, while my colleague 
with an armed policeman as escort 
went the other side of the town 
to fetch in some isolated lady 
missionaries. 

I found all the patients had been 
removed. An electric tension was 
in the air, and even the Sudanese 
—usually so smiling and friendly 
—were unaccountably surly and 
hostile. It was as though some 
infective war-bug had got into 
them. 

Our own native staff had, how- 
ever, turned up in force—with 
two exceptions. I was greeted at 
the gate by Ahmed, the out-patient 
boy, who grinned and significantly 
tapped the dagger strapped in the 
usual way to the elbow. “‘ Our 
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Sudanese ‘revolvers’ are at your 
service, Genaabak! If you go 
under, we perish too.” 

There was a chorus of grunting 
acquiescence from the others, while 
the women, enveloped up to the eyes 
in their blue gauze turkas, echoed 
‘amen’ in a series of shrill, long- 
sustained, tremolo lu-lu-lu-ings. 

That was one of the happiest 
moments of my life to hear 
love, loyalty, and devotion being 
expressed by our beloved Sudanese 
staff. To have left their own 
homes and families in this common 
danger to throw in their lot with 
us of a different race and creed 
—surely that was a token of 
affection one might never again 
experience in the longest of 
lives. 

Our little hospital was sur- 
rounded by low mud walls. I 
arranged the native staff into 
watches, and allocated them to 
vantage - points overlooking the 
mile and a half of desert that 
separated us from Akhir Ed-dunya 
(‘ World’s End ’), where the corru- 
gated iron roofs of the Nubas’ 
barracks gleamed silver in the 
brilliant moonlight. Somewhere 
between us and that, I knew, our 
police pickets were keeping faith- 
ful watch in the dry-river khor. 

The native girls were detailed 
off to attend to the native stafi’s 
commissariat and to see to the 
cooking. One of the girls went 
with me to draw the rations. 

It was then considered advis- 
able, on the advice of the native 
staff, to post look-outs at other 
points of the compass, too. The 
native population—two hundred 
thousand odd—were getting dis- 
tinctly hostile and ‘jumpy,’ and 
even though beset by the same 
danger, some sudden realisation 
of difference of creed might form 
the crystallising-point for a sense- 
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less mad outbreak to which Sudan 
fanatics are so prone. 

We had scarcely set the watches 
and put everything in order, when 
there was a thunderous knocking 
on the outer door of the hospital 
compound. 

The porter opened it, to admit 
a turbaned Sudanese policeman 
armed with a rifle, who stepped 
into the rays of my lantern and 
saluted. He handed me a letter 
marked ‘urgent’ from the Gov- 
ernor. It contained an order for 
the ladies to report without delay 
at the Governor’s for the night, 
under protection of the police 
escort awaiting outside the gate. 
They were reluctant to go, but 
since it was the Governor’s written 
order, they had no alternative. 
Though they would not actually 
be any safer at the Governor’s, 
the psychological effect—on us at 
any rate—was one of distinct 
relief. 

I shall never forget that first 
night—its eerie stillness and elec- 
trie tension. Silent were the 
booming Zikar drums that nor- 
mally thundered night after night 
out of the darkness. Never a dog 
howled! Never a camel barked ! 
It was as though this vast mud 
city that sprawled six miles out 
into the desert north and east of 
us had suddenly become a ghostly 
necropolis. 

A tense, nerve-racking silence— 
broken only by the occasional 
crack of a rifle, followed by the 
mellow calm-voiced ‘“ Bidun 
awaga!” (‘* All’s well!”’) of my 
sentries. 

My colleague returned about 
midnight and took his place beside 
me at the wall. One or other of 
us made frequent rounds of the 
sentries throughout the night to 
make sure that all was well. 

And so the night passed with 
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monotonous slowness—till a sudden 
line of silver light edged with 
scarlet threw the palm trees across 
the river into gentle silhouette, 
bringing our long night of anxiety 
to an end. 

Dawn was at hand. 

As the sun rose high the ladies 
returned to the hospital and began 
preparing our breakfasts. Their 
night, too, had been broken and 
restless, and in consequence they 
were tired and irritable. 

- The sound of a welcome breakfast 
bell recalled me from the final 
posting of the morning’s sentries. 
One at a time was sufficient for 
the day watches, while the others 
snatched their needed sleep. 

“What was your night like?” 
I asked my wife as we breakfasted 
together in the shade of the 
veranda. 

Her grimace was more eloquent 
than words. 

“I might just as well have been 
here with you,” she replied petu- 
lantly. ‘The Governor and his 
wife were very kind, but there 
was no rest with the coming and 
going of orderlies and the inces- 
sant ring of the telephone bell. 
The room was crowded, too. There 
was no sleep to be had, so some 
gave it up and played bridge.” 

The chug-chug of a motor-cycle 
in the distance drew nearer, finally 
ceasing outside the door, and the 
Superintendent of Police paid us 
a brief call in the course of his 
rounds. 

** Hullo! You're just in time to 
join us at breakfast.” 

His blue eyes looked tired and 
haggard, but the chin-strap of his 
helmet was taut on his square 
unshaven jaw. He always brought 
thoughts of Kitchener to my mind. 

‘No, thanks, old man, but I 
wouldn’t mind a cup of coffee, 
just to pass the time of day. 
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What a night! I mustn’t hinder. 
I’m doing a round of the town.” 

** What’s the latest ?” 

He smoothed his reddish mili- 
tary moustache. “It’s difficult 
to get anything authentic through. 
Khartoum’s under martial law, of 
course, with pickets out all over 
the town. The situation’s under 
control there now, apparently. 
Did you hear the howitzers yester- 
day?” 

“ Artillery ?” 

“Yes. A Sudanese officer and 
three men ensconced themselves in 
the Egyptian Mess after shooting 
@ medical officer in the hospital. 
They gave a good account of 
themselves with rifles, and they 
couldn’t dislodge them—a sort of 
Sidney Street affair.” 

He shifted his revolver to a 
position less cumbersome and con- 
tinued: “Yes, they laid out several 
Jocks when they tried to rush the 
place. In the end they demolished 
the building on top of them with 
a light ‘ how.’” 

He finished his coffee and rose 
to take his departure. 

“We're not out of this ruddy 
mess yet, not by a long chalk.” 
He readjusted the strap of his 
holster. ‘Still, we're prepared 
for the worst even if hoping for 
the best!” He gave us a salute 
and a bristly grin, and a moment 
later his motor-cycle was chug- 
chugging away in a cloud of 
dust. 

The rest of the day dragged 
slowly, and the heat was intense. 
Odd scraps of information filtered 
through at intervals, and the air 
was full of rumours. Nobody knew 
anything authentic or definite. 
We took it in turns to sleep during 
the afternoon. It was at night 
that the danger threatening us 
was greatest. . 

With the onset of another night 
a@ ‘horror of great darkness’ akin 


to that of Abraham’s seemed to 
take possession of me. This sus- 
pense was making me nervy—and 
not only me, but the others as 
well. It was a feeling I had never 
before experienced, and I had 


‘been in many a tighter hole in 


France and in Flanders. 

What was this new and sinister 
horror that froze up my energy 
and laid icy fingers about the 
region of my heart? I asked 
myself that question a hundred 
times; yet, in my mind, I knew 
the answer. It is one thing to 
take a stand with comrades 
in the firing-line when there’s only 
yourself to think of. But it is 
different with women-folk on your 
hands, and no way of escape. 
And, in the rush of those mad, 
blood-lusting devils should we have 
the courage to ? The matter 
would not bear thinking of. 

I took my place at the wall just 
as the sun, a great shimmering 
ball of fire, slid down beyond the 
rim of the desert. For a second 
the long lines of the distant bar- 
racks were a purple silhouette— 
then darkness. 

The mutinous regiments had 
been quiet all day, but it was a 
quietness that seemed to forebode 
nocturnal evil. That same sinister 
silence brooded over the town. 
All business had come to a stand- 
still. Shops were shut and streets 
were deserted. The civil popula- 
tion were keeping indoors, expect- 
ing the worst. 

The Superintenderit had looked 
in late in the afternoon. ‘ Desert 
Arabs are massing up behind the 
Kerrari Hills,” he had told me. 
** Like a lot of vultures waiting 
to pounce and pillage, directly the 
fatal blow has been struck.” 

The advent of darkness was 
followed by the distant rattle of 
machine-guns in the direction of 
the barracks. Then silence again, 
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broken by the occasional crack of 
@ Trifle. 

This second night, after all, 
proved less of a strain than the 
first one. Things were more 
organised, and the afternoon siestas 
had refreshed us. 

To reassure the now restive 
civil population, the Governor 
had instructed the Superintendent 
of Police to divide us into regular 
night patrols. ‘* Yours falls due 
at midnight,” he informed me. 
“Tll send you a native sergeant 
and two police, to be under your 
command. Patrol as far as the 
date market, then work back 
again through the centre of the 
town. Return at 2 a.m., when 
Miller (one of the American mis- 
sionaries) will take out the next 
patrol. No shooting, mind, unless 
you're actually attacked.” 

Something definite to do quickly 
dispersed that ennui that remained 
like a hang-over from the strain 
of the previous night. For some- 
thing to do I cleaned and oiled my 
rifle. 

The Governor had arranged for 
the ladies to be split up into three 
sections: wives of Government 
officials to go to his house, mission- 
aries to find quarters in the hospital, 
others to be accommodated in the 
jail. Over each of these a police 
guard was to be mounted, and the 
hospital was to be the rallying- 
point for the incoming and out- 
going patrols. 

Punctually at midnight my patrol 
reported. It consisted of seasoned 
camel police, well versed in the art 
of war. The sergeant, whose face- 
cuts proclaimed him a Jaalin, 
bore on his breast a strip of 
medal ribbons. His dark inscru- 


_ table face, crowned with a crested 


turban, was reassuring in its 
stony, indifferent confidence. To 
him, death in combat was a sure 
translation from this uncertain 
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world to everlasting bliss in the 
arms of the heavenly houris. The 
sort of comrade to have in a tight 
hole ; for he would shed his last 
drop of blood’ and stand fast 
beside you to the end. 

** Haadir, Genaabak !” Hishand 
came up in a smart salute. He fell 
in his men behind me. Then, 
taking his place beside me, he fell 
into pace, and we moved off in the 
darkness. 

We passed down a series of 
narrow alleys that wound in and 
out among the high mud walls. 
That same deathly stillness per- 
vaded everything, broken only by 
the crunch of our feet in the sand 
and the rattle of accoutrements. 

We moved at a slow pace, 
doubling back again and again in 
the hairpin bends that are said 
to be ginn-proof devices. The ser- 
geant was laconically informative 
about them in reply to my ques- 
tion. ‘“ Yes, Genaabak. They say 
evil spirits, afrits and ginns, wander 
abroad at night, but they can only 
move in a straight line. This city 
was built in the days of the Mahdi, 
and the bends, they say, were ways 
of escape,’ for a pursuing demon 
would crash into the wall.” 

We continued on through the 
silent deserted alleys. The moon 
was now rising, causing the zinc 
sabalogas, or roof drain-pipes, to 
gleam like the guns of a frigate, 
where the back of a house came 
flush with the high mud wall. 

As we proceeded, the alleys 
became more narrow and the walls 
higher. We passed under an arch- 
way, where a camel growled in an 
oil-pressing yard. 

**Genaabak has been a soldier, 
too?” queried the sergeant as 
we turned into the empty date 
market, and paused for a moment 
to rest before we returned. 

** Yes, I was in the last war, in 
France and Palestine.” 
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“I, too, served,” he replied, a 
new. note of comradeship in his 
tone. ‘“‘I was in Palestine too, 
and I fought against the Senussi.”’ 

A postern gate set back in a 
high mud wall creaked on its 
hinges. Some native, hugging the 
house, was stealing a glance at 
our patrol. There was a sudden 
bark from the sergeant, followed 
by the slam of the door. The 
sergeant laughed at his own sense 
of humour and spat in the sand. 

We moved off again, taking a 
short-cut out into the main road, 
now quite deserted. The heat of 
the night was intense, and the 
brilliant moonlight threw deep 
shadows against the high walls. 

Suddenly a rifle cracked close by 
to the right, making me jump by 
its very unexpectedness, 

The Sudanese lifted their rifles 
to the ready and peered into the 
shadows ahead of them, while the 
sergeant moved cautiously down 
the street, scanning the low flat 
roof-tops. 

I could have kicked myself for 
that jump, though I do not think 
my companions noticed it. I 
must be getting old—or soft, or 
something. Yet thirty-two, and 
only six years since the war, could 
scarcely be called ‘ old’ even with 
a stretch of imagination. 

Six years of unremitting toil 
and mental strain in a climate 
like this tended to make even the 
toughest jump at trifles. Nights 
broken by sand-storms, heat, and 
sand-flies—unrefreshing nights, no 
cooler than the days. The unvary- 
ing monotony of native food, 
without butter, fruit, or vegetables. 
These things sapped the vitality 
of the hardiest. 

And now this new horror, so 
dark and sinister, that threatened 
to strike at any moment—who 
knew when or where? The ten- 
sion stretched nerves, normally 
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worn thin, almost to breaking. 
point. 

The sergeant returned, appar- 
ently satisfied, and we resumed the 
return march. ‘“ Two Nubas were 
loose in the town last night,” he 
observed nonchalantly. ‘‘ They 
fired at a Syrian merchant who 
had gone home to fetch more 
clothes.” 

“Did they 
asked. 

He shook his head and expector- 
ated emphatically. 

“* Wala haga /”’ (never a thing), 
They were just out for mischief, 
to frighten the people. 

A night owl hooted in a palm 
tree. Somewhere in the distance 
a machine-gun rattled. Then that 
hideous silence again, broken by 
the measured tread of four pairs 
of feet in perfect rhythm. We 
passed the mosque, silent as a 
tomb. 

As my patrol marched in we 
passed the outgoing one, under 
the Rev. Miller, bound for a 
different part of the town. I 
dismissed the patrol and walked 
across to the house to get my 
supper. The Superintendent of 
Police, booted and spurred, was 
finishing a short drink. 

“Tm just off to visit the 
pickets in the khor,” he explained. 
The red band on his peaked hat 
stood out in a pool of yellow 
lamplight. “I thought I'd wait 
and see you back off patrol, so I 
was passing the time of day with 
your Sit. Anything to report ?” 

He greeted my information about 
the sniper with a grunt. 

“They’re all over the shop in 
ones and twos, without any definite 
object.” He rose to go, and 4 
moment later the thud of his 
horse’s hoofs grew faint in the 
direction of the barracks. 

Thank God !. The night was now 
almost through. The activities of 


loot, then?” I 
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the last four hours had caused the 
time to slip by more quickly. 

My wife had supper ready and 
sat down to have hers with me. 
Companionship in these situations 
gives one a sense—albeit a false 
one—of comfort and security. 

Our thoughts and our talk 
went back to early days, to lazy 
trout streams and the greenness 
of English meadows. How these 
things become enhanced in value 
when we are cut off from them 
in blistering deserts, or are in 
danger of losing them for ever. 

Our conversation was interrupted 
by @ low moaning wail that crept 
nearer and nearer outside the walls. 

It paused for a moment when 
challenged by the sentry, then 
continued as before. ‘“ Ya *bu 
maruwa, agir ley!” it moaned. 
“O father of pity, come to my 
aid!” 

I recognised the voice of Bukt 
er Ruda, one of my hospital girls, 
who had not turned up that evening. 

The porter opened the gate to 
her, and she came weeping into 
the dining-room. 

“‘What’s the matter ?”’ we asked 
in unison. For a Sudanese to 
show such emotion there must be 
something seriously amiss. 

She knelt on the floor in front 
of me, a compact little figure 
enveloped in blue cotton gauze. 
Two tear-stained brown eyes gazed 
imploringly at me through the 
veil-slit—then suddenly she pulled 
down the lower fold. 

“Ya ’bu maruwa, agir ley!” 
she wailed, grasping me round 
the legs and bowing her head 
against my knees. ‘“ My sister is 
bleeding to death of an internal 
hemorrhage. Come to our aid, 
Abuyi, ere it be too late and she 
pass into the mercy of Allah.” 

My wife and I looked at each 
other with tense tight-lipped faces. 
I must admit that I swore softly 
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but fervently at this unwelcome 
news. It never rains but it pours, 
as the old saying is. 

The question was what was I to 
do about it. 

Our love. for the girl demanded 
that I go—and that quickly. Duty 
insisted that I stay where I was. 
My wife glanced at me inquiringly. 
** What shall you do?” 

The girl looked up at me, hope 
written large in those clear brown- 
irised eyes. Her pretty coffee- 
coloured face was echoing my 
wife’s question. 

What a dilemma ! 

Bukt er Ruda noticed my hesita- 
tion. The light died out of her 
eyes, and there was a tremor of 
those delicately arched black eye- 
brows and she dropped her face 
against my knees again. The 
little body shook with noiseless, 
convulsive sobs. 

**T must go! There’s no alter- 
native! But the trouble is the 
‘landlord’s’ still out on patrol.” 
I knew it was not permissible to 
leave the hospital without an 
Englishman in charge, and my 
colleague would not be back for 
another hour. 

Just then I heard the gentle 
hoof-thuds of the Superintendent’s 
horse. A moment later he came 
in to get reports before going on to 
the Governor’s. 

“There’s a damned fine kettle 
of fish here!”’ I told him, as he 
removed his hat and wiped the 
sweat from his face and hair. He 
paused in the act and came a step 
nearer. 

“What's that? Trouble ? 
What’s up ?”’ he snapped abruptly. 

‘“‘Bukt er Ruda here—one of 
our hospital girls,” I said, placing 
my hand on her head, from which 
a myriad boot-lace plaits cascaded 
about my knees. “Her sister's 
dying of hemorrhage. She’s had 
T.B. for some time, and has prob- 
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ably ruptured a vessel in the 
lung. If I go quickly there’s just 
@ chance to save her.” 

I looked down at the girl, who 
lifted her eyes beseechingly. 


**She’s been bleeding all night, 
my father; but we refrained from 
seeking thy aid, till now she is 


door of death,” I 
echoed unnecessarily; for the 
Superintendent knew Arabic as 
well as I did. “I must go.” 

He shook his head officially 
disapproving. 

“Your duty’s here, you know, 
in spite of the urgency of this 
new call. I don’t want the. hos- 
pital left with no one in charge.” 

He glanced at his wrist-watch 
and clicked his teeth. 

“All right! Cut along! Til 
take over for you till your colleague 
comes in off patrol. But get back 
sooner if you possibly can.” 

Thank God, that had settled it ! 
And settled it authoritatively. My 
wife helped me to pack an emer- 
gency bag, and I set off with the 
comforted Bukt er Ruda. For- 
tunately she lived only a few alleys 
away. Heavily veiled, she shuffled 
behind me in red Turkish slippers, 
until, casting native etiquette aside, 
I bade her step up beside me. 

Whether it was the nature of 
my errand I do not know, but 
that electric sense of tension had 
now quite vanished. Strange that 
with a patrol my nerves should 
have been at concert pitch—yet 
now, roaming the streets unarmed 
and with only a girl as escort, this 
curious sense of quietude should 
now possess me. How unfathom- 
able are our subconscious instincts, 
and the ways of the human mind 
past understanding. 

In a few minutes we reached the 
house, and Bukt er Ruda pro- 
duced the key from beneath the 
folds of her turga—one of those 
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cumbersome wooden Sudanese keys 
@ foot long, with peg-shaped wards 
as large as a man’s fingers. 

The lock creaked, there was a 
muffled falling of the heavy wooden 
tumblers, and the door rasped open, 
grating upon its hinges. 

She led me into a dark native 
room, ill lit by two tallow dips 
that flickered wanly in niches cut 
into the bare mud walls. Out of 
the darkness of restless shadows 
came a hollow cough, with dis. 
tressed and bubbly breathing like 
that of a death-rattle. 

Assisted by Bukt er Ruda I 
lighted the hurricane lantern I 
had brought along, and by its 
fuller rays I was able to take stock 
of the room. 

Lying on a palm-strung native 
bed was Amuna, her tall emaciated 
figure loosely wrapped in a blood- 
bedraggled petticoat of striped wiry 
gauze. The whole room, the floor, 
and the primitive furniture were 
covered with blood. The place 
was a shambles. 

As I knelt by the angareeb, 
Amun~a seized my wrist with the 
terror grip of a frightened child. 

“ Kattar kherak,” she sighed 
with a retreating whisper that 
bubbled like a hookah. “ May 
(Allah) increase blessing to you.” 

Her pitiable state brought tears 
to my eyes. How simple and 
trusting and child-like is the faith 
of these people. What a fertile 
soil are these virgin races for our 
Western diseases, I thought, as I 
conducted a brief but necessary 
examination. The bleeding had 
all but stopped, but it had brought 
her to the danger-point of ex- 
haustion. 

While Bukt er Ruda held the 
lantern, I broke a capsule of amyl 
nitrite into a handkerchief and 
held’ it to her face. Within a few 
minutes all bleeding had ceased, 
and she lay back still bubbling in 
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her breathing and looking at me 
through half-closed, long-lashed 
eyes. Though in health they are 
strong as lions, the Sudanese have 
little reserve stamina. For them 
there is no respite by ‘leave’ from 
a climate ranked among the hottest 
in the world. 

With the help of Bukt er Ruda 
I gave her a restorative injection 
and sat on the angareeb beside her, 
finger on pulse while the drug 
took action. 

Bukt er Ruda, released for a 
while from further ministrations, 
scrabbled about under the bed 
and drew out her zaghu. She 
turned the contents of this palm- 
fibre basket out on the floor. 

“TI cannot stay for coffee,” I 
said, laying an arresting hand on 
her gauze-sleeved arm. 

Tears welled up in her amber 
eyes, and she bit her tattooed lip 
with disappointment. 

“Then thou buriest me!” she 
said in her soft Sudanese Arabic. 
But I shook my head and remained 
firmly adamant. To refuse Sudan- 
ese hospitality calls for tact of 
the highest order, but I had to 
hurry back, and there was no time 
for customary conventions. 

“The Mulaahiz keeps watch for 
me,” I explained. “I must return 


with all speed lest his breath © 


come into his nostrils!” 

She smiled at that, even through 
her tears. Sensitive as she was 
for an Arab girl, she was not 
lacking in Sudanese humour. 
“Allah reward thee, and the 
Mulaahiz,” she said, “and pro- 
long both your days. Were it not 
for the Inglizi, yonder dogs would 
have cut our throats at early 
nightfall. And now, were it not 
for thee, my sister would have 
died.” She kissed my hand and 
raised it to her forehead. 

For the first time in a long and 
adventurous life I really under- 
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stood what our Empire stands 
for. 

Leaving the exhausted Amuna 
now peacefully sleeping, I got 
up to go, with a promise to 
return during the day if that were 
possible. Bukt er Ruda made 
to accompany me back to the 
hospital, but remained at my 
bidding quietly fanning her sister. 

As I reached the gate of the 
compound the desert to the right 
of me flushed scarlet with the 
suddenness of dawn. Overhead, a 
flock of wild geese in V-formation 
flew into the rising sun. 

A moment later the dull boom 
of a heavy gun rolled across they 
river towards me from north of 
Khartoum. 

I paused for a moment to 
listen. The guns of the fort were 
trained, we knew, on the barracks 
at Omdurman. But the boom had 
died away in the distance, and I 
heard no screaming shell. 

A signal perhaps. 

As we sat down to an early 
breakfast a few minutes later, my 
colleague walked in. He, too, 
was tired and unshaved, but he 
had some definite news. 

“One of us is wanted on urgent 
conference at the Governor’s at 
ten o’clock. Shall I go, and leave 
you in charge of the hospital ? ” 

He waved aside my invitation 
to have some coffee. 

* All right,” he said in answer 
to my acquiescence. “Tl be 
back to tell you the latest as 
soon as I possibly can.” 

It was turned eleven when he 
came in all flushed and excited, 
yet held in leash by his cystomary 
sense of humour. 

“Tve got to go to jail!” he 
exclaimed, his mouth down-droop- 
ing at the corners. Then he 
became serious, and told us the 
latest news. 

“The Dorsetshire Regiment is 
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now only a day’s journey from 
Khartoum, on their way down 
from Egypt. They are expected 
to arrive early to-night. One or 
more companies will embark for 
Omdurman at midnight and run 
the blockade.” 

He paused for a moment to 
polish his glasses, and replaced 
them as he continued— 

“They’re going to try and 
force a landing this side of the 
river, down by the water-tower. 
A pretty bloody business, the 
Governor thinks. So your job 
is to be ready to move, with your 
wife and a hospital sister, the 
moment you see two Verey lights 
fired from the water-tower. 

*“* What’s the idea ?” 

“Tm just coming to that. If 
they encounter resistance, you're 
their regimental medical aid post. 
Take plenty of dressings and 
chloroform, iodine, lint, and ban- 
dages. Have all that packed up, 


portable and ready. I’m forming 


@ casualty clearing station for 
wounded native civilians down at 
the jail. The ladies who aren’t 
nurses will be under guard there.” 

I scratched my stubbly chin 
and shook my head doubtfully. 

“ That’s a damned silly arrange- 
ment! The route from here to 
the water-tower, after an attack 
begins, will be a No Man’s Land 
raked from both sides by a cross 
machine-gun fire.” 

He folded his sleeveless arms 
with a mock gesture of finality 
and made a wide mouth as one 
might at a petulant child. “ Silly 
or not, those is our h’orders! 
Don’t blame me as the issuing 
general! I’m only passing ’em 
on.” 

The rest of the 
spent in packing 
With her nurse’s training and 
usual thoroughness, my wife soon 
had everything packed in the 


morning was 
up dressings. 
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donkey panniers, docketed and 
labelled. By the time we had 
lunch everything was in order, 
and we were ready to move at a 
moment’s notice. 

I tuok the opportunity to slip 
round and have a look-see at 
Amuna. She was still sleeping 
peacefully, so I gave Bukt er 
Ruda directions what to do. I 
could not, of course, tell her of our 
impending departure, for informa- 
tion about troop movements was 
secret, and our own orders—as far 
as the natives were concerned— 
were sealed. 

The afternoon passed in tum 
and turn about siestas, getting 
ready for the night. That same 
electric tension of the first day 
had returned—with double force. 
The afternoon sun, like a mediaval' 
tormentor, crept slowly across a 
merciless brazen sky, to slink 
away, at last, in a murky desert 
sunset that seemed to forebode 
evil. 

With the onset of night there 
was a sharp outburst of musketry, 
both from the barracks and 
from different points on the river. 
That same eerie silence brooded 
over the vast native city. Neither 
the bark of a dog nor a donkey’s 
bray was heard. 

My post was now at the wall 
facing the water-tower. I had to 
keep my eyes skinned as the hour 
approached midnight; for the Verey 
light signal could easily be missed 
and would not again be repeated. 
My wife and I and the nursing 
sister took turn and turn about 
watching. 

How slowly the night passed! 
The heat and the silence were more 
intense than usual. Sand-flies bit 
as they had never bitten before. 
Midnight came—then one o’clock. 
Two o'clock passed. By three 
o’clock nothing had happened. 

That sinister stillness was worse 
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than to hear machine-guns rattle. 
Had the Dorsets failed to make it ? 
Were they detained in Khartoum ? 
Or had there been a last minute 
change of plans? The difficulty 
all through this show had been 
the scarcity of information. 

Four o’clock. 

As the false dawn, the Wishsh 
es Sabah or “‘ Face of the Morning,” 
caused @® momentary paling of 
stars in the eastern sky before it 
flushed maroon, one of the hospital 
girls came across bringing us thick 
Turkish coffee. While she stood 
waiting to take the little handle- 
less cups back, there was a patter 
of slippered feet, and a native 
runner handed me a hurriedly pen- 
cilled note from my colleague. 

* All immediate danger is over, 
for the moment,” it ran. ‘“‘ The 
Dorsets effected a landing without 
resistance about an hour ago. They 
have formed a bridgehead at the 
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water-tower ; but be ready to move 
at any moment if they fire two 
maroons.”” 


What more is there to tell ? 

How the Dorsets did a route 
march round Omdurman that 
morning, preceded by two light 
tanks ? The impression that this 
display of force had upon the 
natives, or how the women came 
out to greet them, lu-lu-lu-ing cries 
of gratitude and joy ? 

How the native regiments, now 
opposed by a powerful resisting 
force, surrendered without blood- 
shed ? For the whole affair was not 
so much a mutiny as a misunder- 
standing engineered by less than 
half a dozen disloyal officers. 

Or how the English ladies gave 
the Dorset company a regimental 
tea in a large Sudanese marquee ? 

Well, as Kipling says, “‘ All that 
is another story.” 








BY MARCH ROUTE. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


“ Thore’s a regiment a-comin’.. .” 


Tue times of peace in Britain 
have rarely, in a military sense, 
been ‘ piping.” And now that there 
is no peace, piping perforce con- 
tinues in abeyance. Moving with 
the times does not necessarily 
mean marching with them; and, 
when marching there is, the “ shrill, 
sweet treble of our fifes ” is all too 
seldom heard. There are things 
warlike to be attended to more 
pressing than fifes-and-drums. 

Thus it was that when, on a 
winter’s night at the beginning 
of the present year, the veteran 
officer, in the seclusion of his 
study, gradually became aware 
that his reading was being punctu- 
ated by the far-off throbbing of a 
drum, a sitting up occurred and 
a taking notice. 


For it was a drum—many drums, 
in fact—and as he listened there 
came, too, the sound of fifes. A 


mockery? A delusion of the 
wireless ? 

But, no wireless had produced 
this sound ; and, opening wide the 
window, he welcomed beat and 
cadence—and a tune to which he 
himself had marched across half 
the globe. 

As the rub-a-dub-dub continued, 
and the distant piping, while the 
marching regiment (unit un- 
specified )— 

“Drum-taps! Drum-taps! Who is it 
marching, 
Marching past in the night ?”’ 


trailed away into the darkness, 
leaving the sleepy, unaccustomed 
countryside to its slumbers, that 
reader gave his thoughts rein. In 
@ district of Southern India the 
legend runs that upon a certain 


night of every year may be heard, 
on the site of a battlefield where 
British and French once strove for 
mastery, the tramp of legions and 
the clash of weapons; and now 
this night was filled with the 
echoes of marching exploits. 

Marching exploits! A vast sub- 
ject. Even the individual’s tally 
of miles—his own contribution to 
the incalculable sum of British 
marching down the centuries—can 
total to an impressive figure. 

For any man with some thirty 
years’ soldiering to his credit the 
trail may stretch backward through 
so many countries. It will pass 
several times through fighting 
periods, of course, and across war- 
time landscapes. A most wonder- 
ful May morning, for example, in 
1915 recurs to the present writer, 
when he moved with his regiment 
from the reeking trenches of mis- 
called Sanctuary Wood, and skirted 
blackened Ypres, to march away 
between hawthorn-laden hedges to 
rest-billets and a quieter area. And 
another march steals into the 
memory—over the Beschik Dagh, 
behind Salonika, this time, by 
Tasoluk Kar and down into the 
flowery Struma Valley, with Seres 
shining opposite and the snows 
of the Rhodope and _ Belesica 
thronging the northern sky. Later, 
Upper Silesian marches, at a time 
that was neither peace nor war; 
when, in the beautiful spring and 
summer of 1921, the meadows 


and woods, and the occasional . 


lush valleys of a lovely country, 
were @ delight ; when, in autumn, 
all was a blaze of glory; and 
when winter closed in icy and dark, 
and we struggled along iron roads 
in a numbing wind to our training. 
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But, on the whole, it may well 
be that lingering fondest in such 
a man’s memory will be his defi- 
nitely peace-time marching, when 
just his ordinary soldier life was 
being lived—with sport and bon- 
homie and a hundred varied in- 
terests, and comradeship not liable 
to quick disruption. 

Perhaps Indian peace - time 
marching is foremost in the 
retrospect. It filled so much of 
one’s life. Kipling, indeed, may 
make his British soldier call ‘‘ every 
bloomin’ campin’ ground exactly 
like the last,” while “the old 
Grand Trunk goes trailin’ like a 
rifle-sling be’ind’’; but, mono- 
tonous as these long tramps in- 
dubitably could be (the hot, 
straight, dusty road meticulously 
furlonged between its nim trees), 
yet afterwards, as one learnt 


something of a district’s history, 
they had their compelling interest ; 
while now, these long years later, 
they are nostalgic. 

More especially in an Irish regi- 


ment was there a fetish (call it, 
rather, a worship) of good march- 
ing, that ‘keep on keeping on,’ 
though the heavens should fall ; 
and it needs to have been ex- 
perienced to be now believed. One 
does not recollect that in those 
pre- 1914 days— some spent in 
South Africa, but most of them 
in India—there was quite the 
drill that later was evolved for 
route marching: officers strictly 
in the ranks, ten-minutes-to-the- 
clock-hour halts, foot inspections, 
and the like. But, heavens, how 
they marched, hour after hour, 
mile upon dusty mile, until even 
the gaiety of the soldier became 
eclipsed and the column went in 
silence at its collar-work, going, 
perhaps, a bit ‘short’ here and 
there—but the one unimaginable 
thing a falling-out. 

And there was always in every 
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regiment—often, indeed, in every 
company of it—a little knot of 
soldiers a good deal older than the 
rest, sometimes ‘bad hats,’ or 
merely men who, for sufficient 
reasons, had refused the ‘ stripe,’ 
but who made a punctilio of being 
nonchalant, of looking debonair, 
just as the pace was beginning 
most to tell, and preserving through 
thick and thin an air of indifferent 
detachment. Fatigue was a thing 
in which they were not interested ; 
and when, at last, during a march, 
the column did halt for a trifling 
rest, and the bulk of the regiment 
sat down by the roadside to con- 
serve its strength, they would 
stay standing in their tracks, 
‘correctly at ease,’ waiting (still 
detachedly) for the resumption. 

A bit of a terror they could 
often be in barracks, when off 
parade or away from the line of 
march. But, for parade as well 
as march, they were ever faultless ; 
and a commanding officer would 
be very tolerant in their regard, 
knowing their real worth and the 
credit they could bring his unit. 
In the old military cantonment 
in sun-baked Berhampore, upon 
the Ganges, there is a stone to 
such a soldier (an Irishman: he 
belonged to the ‘Bengal Euro- 
peans,’ precursors of the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers). Erected by 
his comrades, it is inscribed :— 

‘I’m billeted here by Death, 

And here I must remain ; 

When the last trumpet sounds 

T’ll rise and march again.” 
And so that soldier would. Pros 
digious marcher (in full kit and 
scarlet ‘ regimentals ’), whom only 
death could stop, put him on his 
feet again, and he will start off 
down the Grand Trunk Road with 
his ghostly tramping comrades. 

Those days of Indian marching 
assuredly did give one (not, as 
has been indicated, at the time, 

T 
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perhaps, but to develop later) a 
taste for marching history, if only 
because one grew to realise that 
each mile was through dust of 
past great exploits, trodden by 
mighty predecessors. 

And now this dream-drum, heard 
so unexpectedly in an English 
night, when days have been strident 
with machines, sends a man think- 
ing not only back to his own 
memories, but also, as it were, 
down the Army List, to what he 
has read or heard of the marching 
deeds of regiments. 

The forgotten ‘Bengal Euro- 
pean’ hero of the above quatrain 
belonged to what has been styled 
**the Homeric Age of Anglo-Indian 
history.” His regiment had the 
good fortune to secure as historian 
Innes, himself an ornament to his 
corps (he saved its Regimental 
Colour at Ferozeshah: it still 
hangs in Winchester Cathedral) ; 
and it is not, perhaps, generally 
realised how great a part luck 
plays—the chance of having on 
its rolls, or at any rate in touch 
with it, a competent describer— 
in the historical reputation of 
@ regiment. Of a dozen abso- 
: lutely first-class units, known as 
such by their contemporaries, one 
may be made far to excel the 
rest in history because of a chron- 
icler with ready pen, perhaps even 
possessed of genius. (It is the 
same, as every soldier knows, 
with regard to battalion war 
diaries; nor can the wit of man 
devise things differently.) 
~ Now and then we have instances 
in which some particular great 
march, or battle, in a regiment’s 
history is adequately described in 
a book of personal reminiscence ; 
and, when found, such a book is 
to be treasured above rubies. 
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Yet how few they are, how difficult 
to come by. Thrilling material 
run to waste. But, scanning in 
memory, faute de mieux, bare 
orderly-room records for regimental 
marches, the muser may recall 
the units—Grenadier Guards, Royal 
Scots, Buffs, Royal Irish, Welch 
Fusiliers among them—that went 
on foot with Marlborough from 
Flanders to the Danube, right 
across the front of France’s armies, 
to fight the Schellenberg and Blen- 
heim, ‘‘mighty enhancement of 
British arms” (says Sheppard) 
“throughout Europe.” Or, pass- 
ing to the early struggle with 
Revolutionary France, he may 
think upon that dreadful winter 
march, in 1795, from Waal to 
Yssel and Ems, which was a fore- 
runner in miniature of the Retreat 
from Moscow and was shared in 
by so many of our regiments— 
Grenadier and Coldstream, Buffs 
and King’s; 12th (Suffolk), which 
suffered particularly severely; 14th, 
37th, and 53rd in the glori- 
ous partnership of ‘the Fighting 
Brigade,’ taking on single-handed 
the whole French Army in front of 
historic Tournay, and performing 
one of the greatest marching 
retreats of history. Commanding 
(at the age of twenty-four) the 33rd 
Foot was Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, who, with the unit 
which later was to bear his title, 
conducted the rearguard with such 
rare ability. 

Then, a few years afterwards, 
came that almost unrecorded march 
across the Egyptian desert by 
Baird’s force of 6500 men and 30 
bullock-drawn guns—the first con- 
tingent of British troops from 
India to serve in Egypt. Disem- 
barking at Kosseir, on the Red 
Sea, the troops (which included 





1 Sir Evelyn Wood, in his ‘ Revolt in Hindustan,’ speaks of ‘‘ the very meagre 
records of some of our most famous regiments.” 
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the Royal Irish Rifles and the 
10th Lincoln) marched 120 miles 
in eight days to Kenah, on the 
Nile, where they took to country 
boats for Cairo, reaching there just 
too late for the conclusion of 
Abercromby’s campaign against 
the French. ‘‘ That most extra- 
ordinary desert march,” Richard 
Cannon justly calls it in his history 
of the first-named corps; and 
today the traveller may still have 
pointed out to him the ‘ Wells of 
the English,’ which the soldiers 
had to dig in the course of their 
June and July gruelling march 
across the desert. 

Every regiment which fought 
in the Peninsular War has had 
its chronicler, and personal narra- 
tives of the day are numerous. 
Napier has generally to take a 
bird’s-eye view and treat things 
broadly. But every now and then 
he names a unit, and in doing so 
adds to that unit’s fame. When 
the reference is to a march, then 
it was a march quite beyond the 
ordinary (and what an ‘ ordinary ’ 
the Peninsular War set!). Fifth 
Fusiliers and 43rd Foot—the latter 
with both its battalions engaged— 
figure by name in his pages dealing 
with the epic of Corunna; and 
when he tells of such extraordinary 
feats of marching as that of 
Craufurd’s ‘Light Brigade’ to 
Talavera, he seems to feel that it 
would be unpardonable not to 
specify its units; and so we have 
mention of 43rd (again), 52nd, and 
95th, whom he enshrines in im- 
mortal prose, testifying how these 
regiments, after only a brief halt 
from an arduous march by night, 
“recommenced the march with a 
resolution not to halt until the 
field of battle was reached ’’ ; and 
of how they ‘hastened rather 
than slackened their impetuous 
pace, and leaving only seventeen 
stragglers behind, in twenty-six 
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hours crossed the field of battle 
in a close and compact body, 
having in that time passed over 
sixty-two English miles in the 
hottest season of the -year, each 
man carrying from fifty to sixty 
pounds weight upon his shoulders.”’ 
And we know, too, that shortly 
before this march many of the 
men had been down with sore feet, 
having had to go barefoot for lack 
of boots. 

But perhaps if one had to name 
the outstanding exploit of marching 
and fighting which Napier treats 
of in the Peninsular War (a diffi- 
cult choice), it would be that 
of the ‘Fusilier Brigade’ which 
stormed the heights of Albuhera. 
The brigade had marched from 
Badajos at 2 a.m. that day, and 
the supreme effort which regained 
the heights from Soult was made 
at the end of a night march 
of twenty miles. Of the battle 
itself Napier writes in memorable 
words about “the strength and 
majesty with which the British 
soldier fights,” and how those 
“astonishing infantry” sent the 
French masses down the hill “ like 
a loosened cliff,” until at last 
“eighteen hundred unwourded 
men, the remnant of six thousand 
unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the fatal 
hill!’ (Reverie here may quickly 
lead one further, to that other 
phrase, too, on the death of the 
heroic Major Ridge at the storm 
of Badajos: .‘*No man died that 
night with more glory ; yet many 
died, and there was much glory.”’) 

Alfred Noyes, in his fine 
poem entitled “‘ Rank and File,” 
which has been already quoted, 
talks of the “endless columns of 
unknown men”’ and of the “ un; 
regarded imperial regiments ’’ who, 
“‘ well content, . . . are marching, 
marching ’’; and he asks us what 
we know of “the shot-riven ban- 
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ners, royally surging out of the 
gloom.” Heaven be praised that 
ignorance of our military story is 
to some extent atoned for in 
Napier’s pages! 

The Waterloo campaign is rich 
in records of great marching for 
every participating reg.ment ; and, 
in varying degrees of competency, 
the marches have been described 
by their historians. Two which 
recurred to memory in the course 
of these musings were: first, 
the march of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers from Enghien to Braine- 
le-Compte two days before the 
battle, when the wearied sol- 
diers bivouacked in the sodden 
wheatfields off the muddy road, 
“persecuted” (as one of their 
officers quaintly put it in a letter 
home) “ by torrential rain”; the 
other that of the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, moving from Ghent to 
Waterloo on 16th June, to come 
up, on the morning of the battle, 
with the whole of the main army, 
and then to have (in the words of 
the regiment’s historian) “five 
hundred men and every officer 
but one knocked over.” 


“. . . down the Grand Trunk Road.” 


In his thoughts upon marching, 
,even in the abstract, no man can 
quite escape from his own ex- 
periences. And these are insepar- 
able from places; so that Agra 
and Rawalpindi, for instance, can 
identify themselves in a person’s 
memory with Indian marching ; 
for in those two stations he may 
have spent some of the best years 
of his life. 

Rawalpindi manceuvres, out 
along the Peshawar road, through 
the nullah-broken country over 
which John Nicholson watches. 
Night marches in winter from the 
hushed parade-grounds ; the smell 
of chilly dust, the hurrying to 
make up ground after involuntary 
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checks, the clatter of ammunition. 
boxes as the mules go past, the 
stirring of the air at dawn, the 
vibrant Punjab day. 

Or Agra, where the route 
marching which bulked so largely 
in peace-time training was carried 
out never very far from and 
seldom (so level was the plain, so 
soaring that graceful dome) out 
of view of the Taj Mahal; and, as 
@ consequence, all memories are 
inextricably mingled with the image 
of the monument and of Akbar’s 
great sandstone fortress on the 
Jumna. Taj and Fort, and the 
pungent scent of mimosa. And 
always the Grand Trunk Road. 

India provides a vaster back- 
ground to the marches of British 
armies than do Europe and the 
rest of the world combined ; for 
in India you may say that our 
armies are never finished marching. 
That Grand Trunk Road has not 
been out of service since first 
its Bengal portion made its way 
‘up the country,’ almost parallel, 
first with the Ganges and later 
with the railway, by neither of 
which it was ever entirely super- 
seded. 


Yet how little each generation ° 


seems to know of its predecessors’ 
exploits, to the performance of 
which these highways and their 
branches led. In his history of 
the 69th Regiment (now 2nd 
Welch), alluding to this unaware- 
ness, Sir William Butler reflects 
how, in later life, men may regret 
their carelessness. In describing 
@ journey which, as a subaltern 
of the regiment, he once made in 
Southern India, he tells how, far 
down in Travancore, he had found 
himself in the old ruined fort of 
Oodagherry, one of those vaguely 
mysterious fastnesses, jungle- 
smothered and almost inaccessible, 
with which the land is filled. He 
was ignorant at the time he saw 
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it of the fact that on that spot, 
in 1809, his regiment had fought 
an action. But he had noticed, 
nevertheless, that traditions of a 
war waged in those parts still 
lingered among the natives. In- 
deed they had pointed out to his 
party, amid a tangle of brushwood 
and creeping plants, graves which 
they declared were those of Euro- 
peans. Long afterwards, when he 
came to write his book and to 
describe the tremendous march 
which those men had made to 
reach the spot in that forgotten 
campaign, he deplores the fact 
that ignorance of the associations 
had, for him and his companions, 
robbed the site of half its interest. 

His words come vividly back in 
that chain of thought which the 
fifes-and-drums have started. And 
with them a host of other recol- 
lections, book-derived, of Indian 
marching. 

Thinking, again, down the Army 
List (which is to say down modern 
British history), one sees out- 


standing certain epic marches of 


our regiments in India. ‘ Pro- 
digious ’ marchers—the epithet will 
bear repeating—were always 74th, 
76th, and 78th Foot throughout 
Lake’s and Wellesley’s campaigns 
of the first few years of the nine- 
teenth century (the 76th were 
the legendary ‘Old Immortals’ of 
Lake’s battles). Their marching 
prowess set a standard that has 
never since been surpassed. Later, 
in 1817, the famous ‘ Bombay 
Europeans’ (afterwards 103rd 
Foot, and later still, 2nd Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers) arrived on the 
historic scene of Kirkee, where 
2800 British troops defeated 26,000 
Mahrattas, after what a prominent 
military writer has described as 
one of the most remarkable marches 
on record. But here, as elsewhere, 
selection is invidious; for this 
second Mahratta (or ‘ Pindari ’) 
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war is @ saga of great marching 
through the two long years it 
lasted. If only because the march 
made it the first of the ‘ King’s’ 
(as distinguished from the ‘ Com- 
pany’s’) regiments to cross, in one 
campaign, the whole peninsula of 
India, the exploit of the 67th 
Foot (now 2nd Hampshire) during 
the same war must rank high in 
military annals. From Meerut to 
Bombay, having just previously 
marched up the Ganges valley 
from Calcutta, its toiling route 
took it by Ujjain and Baroda in 
the height of the hot season. Those 
who know their India will appre- 
ciate. And though it may be (as 
has before been said) invidious to 
‘feature’ for its marching any one 
regiment that has served in India, 
yet memory may recall the fact 
that this same 67th, sixty years 
later, again traversed the continent 
of India ‘by march route’ when, 
having set out from Madras, it 
joined the Army in Afghanistan 
for the second of the great cam- 
paigns in that country. 

It would be difficult to decide 
which of our Afghan wars pro- 
duced the more marching for our 
Army. Probably—in spite of the 
‘Kabul to Kandahar’ of the 
second one, 320 miles in twenty 
days through hostile and hazardous 
country—the earlier campaign has 
it. Certainly in regard to tragedies 
and vicissitudes it was the more 
sinister. The many fine marching 
regiments which were engaged in 
it were, from the outset, set a 
harder task than were their suc- 
cessors of forty years on, largely 
because they were not so well 
served by their commanders. 
Nothing, for example, could sur- 
pass the rigours which they were 
forced to face in marching, first 
from such stations as Ferozepore 
across the desert to the Indus 
in the worst of the hot weather, 
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then struggling on up to Quetta, 
and from Quetta to Kandahar. 
Over one of the most terrible 
disasters of history, the slaughter 
of Jagdallak and Gandamak, when 
principally the 44th Foot, in that 
death progress through the Nullahs, 
perished in blood and anguish, 
one’s reverie does not linger. But 
all the earlier, and later, stages of 
the story, the latter concerned 
with the forced marches of the 
avenging columns of Nott and 
Pollock and the conduct of the 
second campaign, are exploits which 
it is well to dwell on—particularly 
for a man who has served, it may 
be, with Munster Fusiliers, 13th, 
3lst, or 4lst Regiments, 72nd or 
92nd Highlanders, or 60th Rifles. 
Here again what might aptly be 
termed the ‘luck of chronicle’ is 
to be noted; for these campaigns 
have been ‘ covered’ by competent 
historians in a manner denied to 
others of as much importance. 
“As a feat of marching,” says 
Archibald Forbes, “‘ by a force of 
10,000 men, encumbered with 
baggage and followers, the achieve- 
-ment ”’ (of the Kabul to Kandahar 
march of the second campaign) 
“is unique, and could have been 
accomplished only by thorough 
organisation and steady vigorous 
energy.’ And he goes on to 
recall how when Roberts had 
started on his long, swift march, 
the suspense about its issue grew 
and swelled until the strain became 
almost unbearable. The safety of 
the garrison of Kandahar was in 
grave hazard. The days passed 
and there came no news of Roberts 
and the men with whom “the 
wise, daring little chief had cut 
loose from any base, and struck 
for his goal through a’ region of 
ill-repute for fanaticism and bitter 
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hostility.” The pessimists were 
full of forebodings. ‘‘ But Roberts 
marched light ; he lived on what 
the country supplied ; he gave no 
time to concentrate against him; 
and two days before the time he 
had set himself he reached Kanda- 
har at the head of a force in full 
freshness of vigour and burni 

with immediate zeal for battle.” 

The two great Afghan wars are 
naturally correlated in our musing, 
But from them it may be that the 
line of thought carries to the 
thirty-six years’ interval between. 
And what an interval it was! 
Scind War, two Sikh wars, Indian 
Mutiny ; names like Napier, Law- 
rence, Nicholson, Havelock, Out- 
ram, that have fired the imagination 
of every Briton. These—and their 
glorious troops ! 

The 22nd (now Cheshire) Regi- 
ment, fondly styled by Charles 
Napier ‘magnificent Tipperary’ 
(let it never be forgotten how the 
British Army of those days teemed 
with Irishmen), the Napier, idol 
of the private soldier, who led the 
enterprise as part of the Scind 
campaign of 1843, performed what 
the aged Duke of Wellington 
characterised as ‘‘ one of the most 
curious military feats he had ever 
known to be proposed, or ever 
perused an account of,’ when it 
marched for eight days and nights 
to destroy the desert stronghold 
of Emanghur. It is true that 
great part of the force wer 
mounted for the occasion on 
camels, two men to each—had it 
not been so it could never have 
negotiated those interminable 
ridges of sun-scorched, wind-rippled 
sand—but the men had unceas- 
ingly to dismount and drag thei 
heavy howitzers over the ridges. 
And a little later, after the victory 





1 A graphic account of a cholera outbreak on one of these marches may be read 
in Sir Thomas Seaton’s ‘From Cadet to Colonel.’ 
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of Meeanee, we have this to the 
credit of the same regiment: “I 
find” (wrote Napier) “ that twelve 
wounded men of the 22nd con- 
cealed their wounds, thinking there 
would be another fight. They were 
discovered by a long hot march 
which they could not complete, 
and when they fell they had to 
own the truth. Two of them had 
been shot clean through both legs.”’ 
“ How is it possible,” he comments, 
“to baffle British troops ?” 

Outstanding in the marching 
annals of the two Sikh wars— 
and that though it did not actually 
take the field, for it was diverted 
en route for important duty at 
Agra—was the march of the 21st 
Regiment (Royal Scots Fusiliers) 
from Kamptee, in Madras, to 
Agra, thirty-four days without a 
rest, although it was the custom 
at that time to halt for two days 
in every eight. 

But it is the Mutiny which 
bears the palm of all time for 
dogged and determined marching, 
whether by cavalry or infantry. 
Here we are treading very sacred 
dust—sacred not alone to our 
regiments which fought in India 
then, but to all those martial 
races of India who stood firm. 
. On the great subject of cavalry 
marches we do not touch, though, 
had our reverie included Indian 
regiments’ marching (which it may 
not, the subject being too vast), 
pride of place must surely be 
given to the wonderful feat of 
the Guides—cavalry and infantry 
combined—who, in May and June 
of 1857, marched 580 miles, from 
Mardan, on the Frontier, to Delhi, 
in twenty-one days five hours, or an 
average of 27 miles a day, and who 
immediately on arrival fought an 
action in which they lost all their 
British officers killed or wounded. 

Of the feats of British marching 
in that grim epoch, difficult though 
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the task of selection may be, 
certain ones stand out. The 8th 
(‘ King’s’) Regiment, in June 1857, 
marched from Jullundur to the 
ridge at Delhi, well over 200 miles, 
in fourteen days. Then, having 
borne a most manful part in the 
siege during three of the hottest 
months, it was foremost in the 
great assault, subsequently forming 
part of Greathed’s flying column, 
which, by dint of steady marching 
and stern fighting, opened the 
road to Agra and Cawnpore. 
Forty-four miles at one stretch 
brought it to the first-named city, 
where it signally defeated an 
attacking army of greatly superior 
numbers. As for the 43rd Foot 
(whom last we met at Talavera), 
it marched, also in the hottest 
season of the year, from Bangalore, 
in Southern India, northward to 
Kalpee, a distance of 1300 miles, 
and then constituted an indispen- 
sable part of every column in 
Rohilkand and the adjacent coun- 
try—up, down, and across. And 
the 86th ‘County Downs’ (today 
2nd Royal Ulster Rifles), which 
shared the march, may be said 
to have done the same, with the 
added distinction of having stormed 
the huge fortress of Jhansi round 
about what must have been the 
most wonderful St Patrick’s Day 
of its life, in the brilliant campaign 
of Sir Hugh Rose, which Malleson 
has characterised as ‘faultless.’ 
The 52nd Foot (which is now 
united with the 43rd, of the last 
exploit but one, to form the 
Oxford and Bucks Light Infantry) 
provided the backbone of that 
indomitable ‘Punjab Column’ 
which toiled along the endless 
Grand Trunk Road from the north- 
west to succour the first defenders 
of Delhi Ridge. 


Alas! to enlarge upon any one 
episode in our long marching 
annals must, in so brief a survey, 
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involve distortion. If, on the other 
hand, the impulse is resisted, an 
unadorned catalogue is the result. 

But, pleading a dreamer’s privi- 
lege; we may, perhaps, be allowed 
one picture (a ‘close-up’ the 
jargon of the films would call it) 
to stand for a multitide of others. 

The scene is the village of 
Banthira, on the road from Cawn- 
pore to Lucknow, whence twice— 
in November of °57 and March of 
°58 — British columns marched 
under Colin Campbell: on the first 
occasion to relieve the Lucknow 
Residency, and on the other to 
storm the capital. Two eminent 
writers can, fortunately, serve us 
here: William Howard Russell of 
the ‘ Times,’ and W. H. Fitchett, 
who wrote ‘ Deeds that Won the 
Empire.’ 

Russell, in describing the setting 
out from Banthira, ‘‘on that 
blessed fresh morning” of 3rd 


March, of the column to which 
the 93rd Highlanders (today 2nd 
Argyll and Sutherland) belonged, 


which column formed part of what 
Trotter, in his ‘ Life’ of Outram, 
has styled “the finest army that 
ever in British uniform stepped 
out on Indian soil,” uses that 
very word ‘ vision ’—‘“‘as I think 
of it now,” he says, “it seems a 
vision, a waking dream.” He 
tells of “‘the sea-like plain of 
sandy soil,” across which the 
stream of infantry, cavalry, guns, 
and oxen stretched to the horizon. 
Sugar-cane topes, towards which 
the flankers moved exploringly ; 
then groves of mango trees like 
islands ; and, far away, the shining 
towers of the Alumbagh, soon to 
witness one of the grandest exploits 
in all the epic of reconquest. Such 
the first distant glimpse; and as 
they came nearer— 


““A vision, indeed! A _ vision 
of palaces, minars, domes azure 
and golden, cupolas, colonnades, 
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long fagades of fair perspective 
in pillar and column, terraced 
roofs—all rising up amid a calm 
still ocean of brightest verdure. 
Look for miles and miles away, 
and still the ocean spreads, and the 
towers of the fairy city gleam in its 
midst. Spires of gold glitter in the 
sun. Turrets and gilded spheres 
shine like constellations. . . .” 


Lucknow, in fact, seen through 
the haze of distance, in a period of 
great stress. 

Fitchett, too, gives an unfor- 
gettable, a more personal picture. 
Its centre is again that grand 
Highland 93rd, as it had fallen in 
for the same fateful journey four 
months previously, when the Resi- 
dency was the objective. 

It was a thousand strong, and 
no fewer than 700 of the rank 
and file wore the Crimean medal. 
It was reckoned at that time the 
most Scots of all the Highland 
regiments, and a strong religious 
strain ran through it. Forbes- 
Mitchell, who marched in its 
ranks, has stated that it con- 
stituted a sort of Highland parish, 
with ministers and elders all com- 
plete. The elders were selected 
from the men: two sergeants, two 
corporals, and two privates. It had 
a regular service of Communion 
plate, and the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered to the whole regiment 
by its chaplain twice a year. 

The regiment was drawn up, 
Fitchett records, in quarter-column 
before the march, on the extreme 
left of the line, as Colin Campbell 
rode down the ranks that Novem- 
ber evening. It was in full High- 
land dress, with kilts and feather- 
bonnets. Campbell’s Celtic blood 
kindled as he saw it. “‘ Ninety- 
third!” he said, “you are my 
own lads. I know you will. do 
the work.” An answering voice 
called out, “‘ Ay, ay, Sir Colin, ye 
ken us and we ken you!” And 
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from the rugged ranks there broke 
a shout, sudden, deep, and stern. 
An eye-witness, in describing 
that little army of veterans, less 
than 5000 strong, but of match- 
less fighting quality (it included, 
too, a batch of sailors from the 
Shannon), speaks of the field-guns 
from humbled Delhi, blackened 
and wor; of the gunners, 
“ bronzed, stalwart, and in perfect 
fighting trim ”’ ; of the 9th Lancers, 
“with their gallant bearing, their 
flagless lances, and their lean, hardy 
horses.”” He tells of the depleted 
ranks of 8th and 75th; and of the 
tall Punjabis. But the regiment 


to catch the eye was that 93rd, 
“ in massive serried ranks, a waving 
sea of plumes and tartan, welcom- 
ing with loud and rapturous cheers 
the veteran commander whom they 
knew so well and loved so dearly.” 


But we must leave even this 
fragmentary vision incomplete, its 
subject such a vast one that, 
perhaps, after all, it were ‘ better 
not undertook.’ On, it may be, 
end it with that touch of the 
grotesque which is of the stuff of 
visions. There have been mighty 
marches, probably, in every regi- 
ment’s history which managed, 
somehow, to introduce the element 
of the ridiculous which appeals 
to the frolic nature of the British 
soldier. What would one not give 
now for a personal account of the 
march undertaken by the 8sth 
Foot, for example, away back in 
1813, on snowshoes, through the 
backwoods from New Brunswick 
to Quebec—when aj party of blue- 
jackets accompanied the column ?! 


H 
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The 38th, too, nearly a generation 
after the Indian Mutiny, was, as 
the Ist South Staffordshire, the 
first corps to reach Korti in the 
boats which it had poled, hauled, 
and sailed up the Nile for the 
attempted relief of Gordon, com- 
bining its arduous river operations 
with desperate marching, suffering 
terribly from heat and sickness, 
yet always managing to extract 
amusement from its unaccustomed 
boat-work. 

Indeed, the subject of these 
mixed progresses would make a 
study by itself in British marching 
history. Harking back once more 
to the 52nd, in the Mutiny, when 
it animated with its undefeated 
spirit the Punjab Movable Column, 
in certain personal descriptions of 
the achievement we read how, 
amid all the suffering from sun, 
thirst, dust, cholera and enemy 
action, and in spite of the horfors_ 
they had seen and the certainty 
of tribulation to come, the men’s 
irrepressible gaiety found play. 
Mounted for the occasion—they 
were very definitely foot soldiers— 
on horses, ponies, and even bul- 
locks, or driving along the Grand 
Trunk Road in crazy country 


‘carts, they were never short of 


repartee and humour. “ At one 
moment,” says the biographer of 
John Nicholson, “‘a soldier on a 
rampant pony would desire a com- 
panion similarly mounted to keep 
behind him and be his ‘ edge-dee- 
camp.’ Another hero bellowed 
out his enquiries as to who had 
seen the fox.” 

How is it possible, indeed, to 
baffle. ..? 





1 These ‘ backwoods marches’ during a troublous period of Canadian history 


could be grim 


ordeals. In 1812 a regiment bearing the number 104, and later 


disbanded at Montreal, lost its way, and was only saved from starvation by the 
devotion of a subaltern who, with four Red Indians, went many miles for help, on 


snowshoes, through the trackless forest. 





ESCAPE FROM FINLAND. 


BY KATHLEEN COLLISON-MORLEY. 


To escape attention, the British 
Ambulance Unit which had volun- 
teered to drive the British gift 
ambulances in the Russo-Finnish 
War, left Helsinki in five small 
parties. I was in the second 
party, and accompanied a driver 
who. had been operated on for 
appendicitis only eight days before. 
Her fortitude throughout that long 
journey was wonderful. We had 
suffered so many disappointments 
over plans for leaving that we 
had almost resigned ourselves to 
exile; if not internment or im- 
prisonment, whenever the Germans 
took their threatened possession 
of Finland. On 2nd July 1940 


we caught the night train north- 
ward, and travelled fairly comfort- 
ably in a third-class sleeper as far 


as Oulu. The other occupant of 
my compartment was a Finnish 
girl student. She had been a 
Lotta, so we discussed our ex- 
periences in the Field Hospitals. 
She supposed that we were bound 
for a camping holiday in Lapland. 
This suggested such an excellent 
reason for our appearance (we had 
to wear any clothing we possessed 
that was not uniform) and our 
valises, that I adopted it. 

At Oulu we changed trains. It 
was there that four months ago 
—though it seemed much longer 
—we had dined in the Officers’ 
Mess on our non-stop drive in 
convoy, from Torneo to Helsinki, 
in 68 degrees of frost. During 
the slow day journey our associates 
increased by the presence of Ger- 
man Jews and Norwegians; and 
we enlivened the tedium by at- 
tempts to obtain nourishment. 
The trains ran no restaurant-cars, 


and entered and left stations with 
@ dreamy vagueness. We leapt 
out, dashed into the crowded 
buffet, swallowed scalding cups of 
coffee-substitute, seized a sticky 
bun, and returned to the train ag 
it tried to slip away unseen. All 
this was bad for the convalescent, 
but every jolting mile was a step 
nearer our jumping-off place at 
Petsamo. 

North of Kemi the country was 
new to us, although it looked 
much like the rest of. Finland: 
eternal forest, frequent lakes, red 
wooden cottages, and little rushy 
fields. In the evening we reached 
Rovaniemi, which was the ,rail- 
head. The place was closely 
guarded, and reputed to be full 
of Germans. It was one of the 
chief danger-points for us, now that 
we were beyond aid from all our 
Finnish friends in Helsinki. If 
anything should be wrong with our 
police permits, or the soldiers were 
too suspicious of our destination, 
we should be imprisoned. Tourists 
were not allowed here, where in- 
vasion from Russia was expected 
daily. 

As unostentatiously as possible 
we secured a taxi and drove to 
the hotel. It was full. The taxi- 
driver with whom I had frater- 
nised suggested the ‘ Kotka’ 
(eagle), a smaller establishment 
kept by his family. He drove 
me there; while my companion 
walked into the town to book 
our places in the Arctic “bus 
which left Rovaniemi next day. 
The little hotel was small and 
white and clean. In spite of the 
friendly taxi-driver’s recommenda- 
tion, the landlady gave me, rather 
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doubtfully, a double bedroom, It 
was easy to see that visitors were 
objects of suspicion. The small boy 
of the house grappled manfully 
with our suitcases and valises, his 
chivalry outraged by my accus- 
tomed handling of them. I un- 
packed a few necessaries for my 
companion and waited for her to 
arrive. 

She came with bad news. The 
‘bus office was shut, and she had 
been told that a great number 
of people were clamouring for 
tickets to Petsamo. It was doubt- 
ful if we should find places. As 
we were going to book seats, not 
only for ourselves but for the 
three escaping parties following 
us, this was disconcerting. How- 
ever, we had a queer conviction 
that throughout this chancy jour- 
ney luck would be on our side. 

Supper and the surroundings in 
the restaurant of our inn looked 
repellent, so we went to the hotel, 
which contained the only lift in 
the Arctic Circle. There we dined 
in surprising comfort. As we paid 
for our own food on the journey we 
decided to do the thing in style. 
We ate everything offered to us, 
including the rare treat of a salad. 
We drank light beer, remembering 
that the other subsection of the 
unit had been ill with dysentery 
from drinking in another hotel 
water infected by a_ battlefield. 
That meal was to prove our last 
experience of civilisation for a 
long time. We sat chatting peace- 
fully, and then went back silently 
to the ‘ Kotka,’ to avoid talking 
English in the streets. They were 
crowded by drunken soldiers. We 
slept well in our white counter- 
paned beds. 

Next morning we hurried to the 
‘bus office. At first we could 
not find it, for the address we had 
been given was wrong. « Eventu- 
ally we joined the queue behind a 
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grille in the post office. Luckily 
my companion spoke fluent 
Swedish. When the Finns knew 
no Swedish, as happened sometimes 
in the north, I supplemented her 
proudly but slowly in Finnish. 
We obtained the last two places 
in the *bus which left that after- 
noon. It would halt for the night 
at Ivalo; for we had agreed in 
Helsinki that the invalid must 
have a night’s rest on that long, 
rough journey. We booked places 
for the other drivers in the *bus 
which left after ours, travelled all 
night, and arrived at Petsamo 
before us. This was marvellously 
lucky. Still keeping silence in the 
street, we went to the big hotel 
for some coffee. Then my com- 
panion walked to the railway 
station, to meet the others when 
they arrived and to make sure 
that they received clear instruc- 
tions with their tickets. I col- 
lected our luggage from the 
* Kotka.’ 

The cheerful small boy produced 
a hand-cart, and we trundled it to 
the dusty yard behind the post 
office. A thin rain was falling, 
stuffy though the air felt, and I 
was much too early. I was deter- 
mined to stow our luggage myself 
in the limited space of the "bus; 
for late arrivals might be crowded 
out, and our bulky valises were 
essential if we were to sleep on a 
ship’s deck. While I waited, a 
curious furtive company assembled 
at the starting-place. A haggard 
young man (evidently a demobilised 
Finnish soldier) was followed by a 
peasant in a fur-cap, a Greek 
Orthodox priest bristling with 
hair, a buxom Finnish girl, and 
two Finnish mothers with a couple 
of children apiece. Then came a 
flood of Jews, five adults and five 
children ; refugees from Denmark, 
Germany, and the ceded city of 
Viipuri. They were effusively 
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pleasant, but I distrusted them. 
To run the German blockade in 
the company of Germans seemed 
an unlucky undertaking. 

At length the battered Arctic 
*bus arrived, very late. The small 
boy and I stowed our baggage in 
the boarded-off rear section, and 
parted on terms of goodwill. The 
seats were all numbered. Ours 
were the last and worst—at the 
back, where we should feel the 
tail-swing on our long trip. The 
interior was stale. All the windows 
were screwed shut, and the handles 
had been removed. I guessed 
(correctly) that the children would 
be car-sick, so I besought the 
driver for a spanner. He was 
equally astounded at my know- 
ledge of his language and familiarity 
with the tool. He was a big good- 
humoured young man, who looked 
strong and daring enough to be a 
capable driver. I could imagine 
the sort of roads that lay ahead. 

There was a long wait in the 
ramshackle tin-roofed yard. At 
last my companion arrived, accom- 
panied by two of our other drivers 
who had just come by train. 
They were quietly jubilant at the 
success of our plans, so far, and 
went to the hotel for a few hours’ 
rest. Then, an hour late, we left 
Rovaniemi. Packed like herrings, 
with a mist of breath obscuring 
the windows, we settled into our 
hard seats. The Jewish children 
and one of the Finnish women 
began to be sick into paper bags. 
My companion gripped the seat 
in front, in order to ease herself 
over the painful jolting. 

Once across the loud-voiced river, 
we joined the Arctic yHighway. 
A board inscribed in four languages 
marked the exact site of the 
Arctic Circle. For 531 kilometres 
the sandy road stretched ahead 
through the forest, pitted by holes, 
and worn into corrugations by the 
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heavy lorries that streamed con- 
tinually towards Petsamo. With. 
such a long journey before us, it 
was maddening to halt at every 
hamlet in order to deliver letters 
and newspapers. The red-painted 
kilometre posts crawled past very 
slowly. At two-hourly intervals 
we stopped for a cup of coffee- 
substitute and a bun. We were 
glad to stretch our cramped legs 
and gulp the fresh, damp, woodland 
air. The forest was such a familiar 
background to all our travelling; 
but we longed to be in our ambu- 
lances again, released from the 
*bus’s packed and pungent interior. 

Afternoon merged wearily into 
evening. Then the wan unearthly 
light of the Arctic night began. 
The flowers of home (such as 
crane’s-bill and cow-parsley and 
yellow cow-wheat) mingled with 
the Finnish ‘ star of the forest ’ and 
‘squirrel’s ear.’ Gradually both 
yielded to the white moss upon 
which reindeer live. As we pene- 
trated into Lapland the forest 
grew more gnarled and _ wind- 
bitten. The small bandy-legged 
Lapps in their kilted tunics, red 
cloth leggings, and embroidered 
caps, watched us curiously from 
wet wayside inns. A _ reindeer 
galloped across the road. Hour 
after hour we lurched along the 
rutted monotonous road. In a4 
downpour of rain we snatched some 
supper in a miserable village, 
which was full of soldiers. In the 
crowded eating-house we heard the 
wireless announcing a _ garbled 
Swedish version of the battle of 
Oran, and German propaganda 
was making capital out of every 
distorted news item. Then we 
drove on again. 

At one bridge the *bus stopped 
to pick up the victims of a motor 
accident. An army car, with its 
brakes jammed, had crashed into 
a lorry, broken through the railings, 
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and rolled down the steep bank 
into the river. I ran along the 
streaming road with the ’bus-driver 
in case I could give any first aid. 
Luckily the soldiers had done 
what was necessary. Crowded 
though we were, we made room 
for the victims: two children, 
one lying limply with blood-stained 
bandages round his head, the 
other dazed; two women, one 
pressing @ cloth to her cut fore- 
head with the slow desperate 
gestures of pain; and a man with 
an injured shoulder. With these 
additions to our company of misery, 
we drove on for an hour, through 
the rocky hilly forest, spread with 
moss and hung with lichen. We 
might have been travelling through 
Purgatory, with no hope of arrival. 

At 1 am. we reached Ivalo. 
The *bus decanted its passengers, 
and took the wounded on to 
hospital before returning to un- 
load our luggage. We staggered, 
blinking, into the fishermen’s 
comfortable hotel. It was built 
of wood. The crevices of the 
wall were stuffed with moss that 
smelt fragrant, and the windows 
hung with gay hand-woven Lap- 
pish cloth. On three sides the 
dripping forest enclosed it; but 
behind lay the river, that salmon- 
fisher’s Mecca, rushing past beaches 
of yellow sand. The manager 
greeted us with a message from 
the captain of our ship at Petsamo, 
who ordered us to remain at Ivalo 
until he had finished loading his 
cargo, on & date not specified. 
This was grave news. My com- 
panion and I discussed it over hot 
milk in the pretty, quiet lounge 
that had known only the peaceful 
plans of anglers intent upon sport, 
The manager agreed with us that 
it would be impossible to obtain 
seats in amy subsequent ‘bus 
calling at Ivalo, All the places 
would be booked through from 
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Rovaniemi to Petsamo, If we 
gave up our tickets next day we 
might be marooned indefinitely 
and miss our ship. That was un- 
thinkable. We decided to buy 
some food, go on to Petsamo, 
and take our chance of finding 
accommodation there. Any dis 
comfort was preferable to missing 
the ship. We were shown into a 
small clean bedroom, where we 
washed in a bucketful of cold 
water, and slept almost before we 
had drawn the blankets over us. 

Next morning we woke to the 
sound of the rushing river and 
the sight of a breakfast tray. We 
dressed rapidly, My companion 
was so stiff that she could hardly 
move, and had a lump of con- 
tracted muscle in her side ag 
large as a cricket-ball, but she was 
still cheerful. Downstairs she 
bought (in Swedish) eggs, cheese, 
butter, a round loaf of ryebread, 
and a packet of hard black knecke- 
brod. With these we could support 
life for some time. While waiting 
for the "bus we had a second 
breakfast of porridge and hot 
milk, Travel in Finland was 
synonymous with famine, so we ate 
what we could whenever we found 
it, While the Jews packed them- 
selves into their seats I had a 
conversation (in Finnish) with the 
*bus-driver. He had just been 
demohilised; so we compared 
experiences with the Finnish Army 
as one transport-driver to another, 
It was nice to find one friendly 
Finn in that unearthly and rather 
hostile countryside, 

We left Ivalo at 11 am. The 
Arctic Highway was rougher than 
ever. The Jewish children cried 
and were sick more frequently. 
The Greek Orthodox priest leaning 
against me smelt more potently 
than before. My companion suf- 
fered increasing pain. Otherwise all 
went well, Luckily, the zip-fastener 
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of my leather jerkin jammed. I 
was glad of any distraction, and 
I passed twenty kilometres very 
profitably in mending it, and hence- 
forward the mysteries. of zip- 
fasteners were an open book. I 
looked at my companion, whose 
eheerful face was drawn with 
pain. To divert her I told her 
fortune; lurching in the smelly, 
stuffy *bus, crowded between the 
horrified priest and noisome rows 
of Jews bowed over their paper 
bags. Absorbed in the study of 
palmistry we passed another fifteen 
kilometres. 

Then we halted for a meal of 
buttered black bread and raw 
sausage at a village near the 
Norwegian border, manned by 
German troops. It was being 
fortified. All the lorries carried 
sheeted field-guns, just landed at 
Petsamo. On the left a huge dam 


was being built. On the right, © 


navvies were widening and cutting 
corners off the Arctic Highway. 
We were hustled through the en- 
campment of dirty huts by sol- 
diers. There was an impression 
of feverish, desperate activity ; 
for this was the bottle-neck between 
Norway and Russia, which led to 
Finland’s only open port. It was 
menaced on both sides, and if it 
should be closed, Finland would 
starve. Our police permits were 
examined scrupulously before the 
*bus was allowed to proceed. Such 
hostile stares from the Finnish 
Army were strange to us, who had 
been honoured members of it. 

At Parkkinata the bus halted. 
We had realised that Petsamo 
was the name of a district and not 
@ place. Parkkinata was the little 
town, and Liinahamari the port, 
twenty kilometres distant from 
each other. We had a long 
and trying wait, while the 
driver carried on interminable 
conversations with his acquaint- 
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ances. The ‘weather was a con. 
trast to the heat we had left at 
Helsinki. We shivered and fretted 
impotently. We were so near the 
end of our weary land journey, 
and anxious to make arrangements 
for our night’s accommodation, 
By this time my companion was 
much exhausted. At last we drove 
along the winding lakeside road, 
It opened successive views of the 
bay, with ships anchored under 
the shadow of Norway’s frowning 
hills. Opposite rose the hill-tops 
of Russia. We felt like mice 
entering a trap. 

Finally, the *bus halted by some 
sheds piled with timber. Beyond 
the greasy half-built quay lay our 
ship, unloading not only her own 
cargo but field-guns from the ship 
alongside her. A searching wind 
blew rain across the bay. We had 
reached another crux in our jour- 
ney. Tired as we were, we braced 
ourselves to cope with the mis- 
chance that we expected. It 
came quickly. While I unloaded 
our luggage my companion limped 
aboard to tackle the captain in 
Swedish. I waited in the damp 
sawdust, shivering, wet, and 
hungry, until I saw two dockers. 
I hailed them (in Finnish), and per- 
suaded them to carry the baggage 
aboard. As we approached the 
steep gangway my companion 
leant over the ship’s side. 

“It is no good,” she called. 
** We must go back to Ivalo.” 

My heart sank at the prospect 
of retracing that endless weary 
road, leaving the sea and all 
hope of escape behind us. “ Non- 
sense,’ I said briskly. ‘ We'll 
just bring the luggage on board, 
and go into the matter more 
thoroughly.” 

I paid the friendly dockers— 
all Finns thawed when approached 
in their own difficult language— 
who had dumped our kit on the 
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most cheerless deck imaginable. 
It was greasy with wet coal-dust, 
littered with cargo, crowded with 
ragged hurrying men. All the time 
a derrick swung field-guns over- 
head with regular and deafening 
monotony. I found a. sailor 
and formulated our simple hopes 
in Finnish. All we wanted was 
somewhere, anywhere to sleep. 
He said that it was impossible, 
and that the captain was very 
cross. We had better go into the 
saloon while he consulted him, but 
it was hopeless. The tiny saloon 
was crowded with Jews; appar- 
ently they were going to sleep 
on the floor. It was a tramp 
steamer, and there was absolutely 
no passenger accommodation. 
Arrangements had been made 
for 52 Finnish- American and 
Finnish-Canadian volunteers, who 
were being repatriated after fighting 
for Finland, to live in No. 3 hold. 
Various married Finns and three 
Icelanders were sleeping in the 


officers’ cabins. Some Norwegian 
soldiers were working their passage 
to America. The ship was of 6000 
tons burthen, with a normal com- 
plement of 34 men; now she was 


carrying 140 people. There was 
foundation for the captain’s state- 
ment that he had no room for 18 
women ambulance-drivers. Yet 
we had been promised deck accom- 
modation by the Helsinki office, 
and had paid a great deal of 
money for it. The clerks had 
been most helpful there, assuring 
us that everything was arranged, 
and that we should be put 
ashore at Iceland, where we could 
get @ passage to England in some 
English ship. 

At this moment my companion 
fainted. I laid her on a settee 
among the weary and symputhetic 
Jews, and gave her some brandy. 
Then I made her eat black bread 
and butter, garnishing the meal 
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with a faithful little packet of 
figs, reserved for a crisis, that had 
accompanied me all over Finland. 
I felt that our need of them would 
never be greater than now. Some 
barley-sugar concluded the refresh- 
ments. Then I packed the remains 
into my rucksack and sought the 
captain. He was a huge, handsome 
man. He came stamping in from 
the nightmare confusion on deck 
in a towering rage. My com- 
panion’s blandishments in Swedish 
having failed, I tackled him in 
English. Luckily he spoke it 
fluently. 

“Why have you come?” he 
demanded furiously. “I sent you 
@ message to remain at Ivalo. 
It was an order. I told the other 
ladies so, when they arrived, just 
before you. I sent them back to 
Parkkinata.”’ 

I explained why it had been 
impossible to remain at Ivalo, 
adding soothingly that we would 
rejoin the rest of our unit ashore. © 

** There is no more room there,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘ No, not for one more 
lady. They are lying on the floor 
side by side. The hotel and all 
the houses have been destroyed by 
Russian bombs. There are 500 
men- here, building the harbour 
and living in tents. This place is 
like the Klondike. I cannot allow 
two ladies to roam about alone.” , 

I protested that we could sleep 
anywhere in the ship. We had our 


bedding and sufficient food. If he 


forced us to undertake the long 
*bus ride to Ivalo, my companion 
might die. He could see how tired 
she was. She had had an operation 
for appendicitis exactly ten days 
ago. The journey from Helsinki 
had been too much for her. 

He showed the first sign of 
relenting. “I, too, have had 
appendicitis. It is bad,’ he said, 
shaking his head. 

We paused in that crowded 
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saloon, grimy and resolute against 
the background of disordered 
wailing Jews. Then I told him 
that we had come from England 
to help Finland ; we had worked 
for her gallant soldiers; surely 
we had as much right to a passage 
home as had the volunteers. 

** But they are sleeping in No. 3 
hold, herded like cattle,’ he cried 
in exasperation. “It is not fit 
for ladies.” 

I said that we were not ladies. 
We were ambulance-drivers. Also 
the head office of his line had sold 
us deck passages. 

“They have told me nothing 
about it—nothing!” he shouted, 
furious again. 

I knew that what worried him 
was, not our possible discomfort, 
but the fact that he risked losing 
his ship if we were discovered 
aboard her. All ships were reputed 
to be searched by the U-boat 
that prowled off the mouth of 
Petsamo bay. There was a preg- 
nant silence. My companion looked 
so ill that I wondered what to do 
with her if he insisted upon turning 
us off the ship. The captain 
glanced at her. I watched him, 
determined to fight to the last. 
The Jews sat silent, hushing: their 
tired children. 

‘** All this is terrible,” said the 
captain abruptly. 

Whether he was alluding to the 
state of a world which made 
homeless such pitiful refugees, or 
to the state that they had made of 
his cabin, I did not know. He 
cogitated for a few minutes, his 
square honest face puckered by 
worry. Then he turned, with the 
rain glistening on his broad 
shoulders. 

-* Wait here,’ he said abruptly. 
‘* T will see what can be arranged.” 

He went out into the wet windy 
cacophony on deck, where the 
derrick continued to swing field- 
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guns aboard, dropping them with 
a shudder that shook the ship, 
recoupling the wire whips, and 
again swinging them on to the quay, 
The noise was infernal. I did not 
heed it, for I felt that we had 
won the first round of our fight, 
If we were patient all might yet 
be well. The next thing was to 
find a place where my companion 
could lie down. She was in great 
pain, and the Jewish mother 
wanted to put their children to 
sleep on the settee. I sought the 
steward again. Long experience 
of ocean travel had taught me two 
golden, rules. The first was: 
“Always make friends with the 
steward.” He was a harassed 
little man in a grimy white coat, 
unpacking china in the pantry. 

I explained that my companion 
was ill and needed rest. Might 
she rest in his nice clean cabin next 
door ? 

“That is my cabin,” he said, 
scratching his bald head. ‘* Where 
then shall I sleep ?”’ ; 

“The captain is arranging a 
place for us to sleep tonight,” I 
said with unjustified assurance. 
‘My friend only wants to rest in 
your cabin for an hour while } 
everything is made ready.” 

He agreed to this, and I helped 
her on to the bunk, removed her 
shoes, covered her with a coat, 
supplied her with a_ tattered 
book, and hauled in our luggage 
from the streaming deck. Then 
I settled myself for one of those 
spells of patient waiting which are 
inevitable on active service. With 
@ little ingenuity I soon made 
myself comfortable. I removed 
my wet socks, hung them on 4 
radiator, put on dry ones, tenderly 
removed and wiped my Finnish 
hat, and extended myself on the 
floor. Time passed while I read 
‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Rain pattered 
on the black deck beyond the 
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alleyway. The derrick rattled and 


groaned. The ship shook to the 
repeated concussions as guns were 
dumped inboard and out again. 
The Jewish children cried sleepily 
My companion slept a 


next door. 
little. 
After an hour or two the captain 
reappeared with a young officer 
behind him. He told us that this 
gentleman, the third mate, would 
lend us his cabin for the night. 
We were to follow him at once, 
and to expect nothing—nothing at 
all. This ship was no fit place for 
ladies. After a strenuous inter- 
lude, spent in hauling all our 
luggage along the dark encumbered 
deck, we squeezed into the dirtiest 
cabin I have ever seen. The third 
mate was shuffling his possessions 
out of it, speechless with shyness. 
The steward assisted, looking more 
harassed than ever. The second 
mate watched them with detached 
benevolence. I exchanged rather 
absent-minded chit-chat with him 
while unrolling both valises. Then 
I courteously ushered the third 
mate outside and helped my com- 
panion into the only bunk, covered 
her with her own blankets, and 
removed my wet jacket. I made 
preparations for an evening toilet. 
The cabin-boy, gratifyingly sur- 
prised by my request in Finnish, 
brought a bucketful of cold water. 
I washed all over, put on my 
pyjamas, wedged my fur sleeping- 
bag on to a short narrow wooden 
shelf, and crept into it. It was a 
splendid moment: there we lay 
in triumph, aboard ship at last, 
while the midnight sun blazed 
with unnecessary __ brightness 
through the scuttle. The famous 
Petsamo mosquitoes (as big as 
tabbits and as voracious as school- 
boys) came sailing in like aero- 
planes making runs over their 
target.. Every bite landed in the 
target area, but we did not care. 
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My companion was contracted 
with pain. The noise continued 
unceasingly outside our deck cabin. 
Nothing mattered. We, alone of 
the unit, had gained our objective. | 
We slept the deep satisfying sleep 
of contentment. 

We spent three days in the 
third mate’s cabin before the ship 
was ready to sail. They were 
strenuous with self-effacement. We 
avoided everybody’s notice, fearing 
that the captain might become 
exasperated again and turn us 
ashore. Every-morning the cabin- 
boy brought us a copper pot full 
of coffee-substitute, and boiled 
our eggs by request. On these and 
our black bread, and the butter 
that looked more revolting every 
time we produced it from its 
‘cache’ below the bunk, the 
invalid and I breakfasted in peace- 
ful pleasure. My home-nursing 
training had stressed the need of 
serving appetising meals in the 
sick-room ; so I handed her the 
greasy hard slabs with my cleaner 
hand. As soon as we had finished 
I cleared away the horrid remains 
(‘‘never leave trays in the sick- 
room’”’). Bucket in hand I begged 
for hot water from the galley. Such 
avid laundresses as we had become 
were defeated by nothing. We 
washed our clothes, tied a string 
across the cabin, and dried every- 
thing. My companion was so sore 
and stiff that she could hardly 
move. I made her as comfortable 
as possible before going on deck. 

By this time there was no 
ignoring the fact that we were 
really hungry. Since entering 
Finland, hunger had become a 
constant companion. We were 
inured to it, but never had it been 
so persistent as now. Since dining 
at Rovaniemi sixty hours ago we 
had eaten nothing but black bread 
and butter and one egg apiece, 
Long experience had taught us 

U 
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not to think about food, so I 
turned my attention elsewhere ; 
to the ship alongside, as black and 
greasy with coal-dust as our own, 
still unloading field-guns. 

Soon the lean second mate 
appeared. He perched upon the 
empty lifeboat -chocks, and in- 
quired with real concern if I was 
saved. I felt that I needed notice 
of that question. It would seem 
more pertinent if we were tor- 
pedoed. Then came the captain, 
in a sunny mood this time. He 
groaned over the Jewish in- 
vasion of his day-cabin, and said 
that everything was going wrong. 
The hammocks ordered for the 
52 volunteers had not arrived, 
nor had any extra food. The 
delicate question of where my unit 
was to sleep, once the ship sailed, 
was not broached. I realised 


that the tenacity and the tactful 
silence of a limpet were necessary 
in order to adhere to the’ ship. 


Later, a little discreet lurking 
about the messroom elicited the 
fact that I and my companion 
were to eat whenever everybody 
of importance had finished. 

Meals at the grubby table, 
beneath the hanging cruet, were 
a curious experience. I took the 
least revolting portions of food 
(which was always tepid when our 
turn came to partake of it) to my 
companion before sitting down to 
it myself. I was the only woman, 
as well as the only British subject, 
present. Politics were a touchy 
subject. The two Norwegians 
who were working their passage 
to America seemed to be strongly 
pro-German. They were very 
insulting about the British Army ; 
and I checked my anger with 
difficulty. The curly-haired cabin- 
boy was a cheerful lad, who was 
unperturbed by his new réle of 
lady’s-maid to us. He, like the 
charming cook’s boy, had the 
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usual Finnish good manners. | 
talked to them both in Finnish, 
The cook. was a delightful char. 
acter. His gentle introspective 
face was set off by a dingy white 
cap. He spoke good English, 
having lived in America. Hig 
calm and sympathetic attitude 
about the war was a great help, 
Everybody else in the ship believed 
that England would be defeated ; 
and they condoled with or jeered 
at us, according to their bias, 
During our four months in Fin. 
land a great change has occurred 
in public opinion. Now, driven 
by trade strangulation and the 
fear of Russia into a commerce 
pact with Germany (by which they 
bartered much butter for a little 
indifferent coal), they had turned 
from England. No Finn remen- 
bered now the help that had been 
sent by English charity. 

The cook lent us American 
papers. Though they were weeks 
old, we read them eagerly; and 
learnt for the first time that the 
battle of Narvik had been, not a 
defeat as the Finns had said, but 
a glorious British victory. We read 
the papers from cover to cover, 
especially the coloured advertise- 
ments of American salads and 
puddings. There was one picture 
of a jelly embellished with cherries, 
over which we used to pore at 
intervals, discussing whether we 
would have preferred sliced peaches 
or tinned pears as a surround. It 
was five months since we had eaten 
any fruit. The ship’s diet of tepid 
pork soup, raw fish, and frost- 
bitten potatoes was so unappetising 
that we could hardly eat it, accus- 
tomed though we were to Finnish 
army rations. Another drawback 
was the sanitary arrangements. 
There were three filthy lavatories 
for 140 people, and never were they 
all in working order at once. 

On the afternoon of our fourth 
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day on board, the rest of the unit 
arrived. As they hurried along 
the quay, lugging their heavy 
baggage and disguised as undesir- 
able aliens, they looked very dif- 
ferent from the smart ambulance- 
drivers who had left England. 
Their variety of attire was fasc® 
nating. One wore reindeer-skin 
ski-boots, slacks, and a tartan 
shirt; another, grimy jodhpurs 
and untanned upturned Finnish 
boots ; several could have attended 
a fancy-dress dance as pirates, 
in windproof trousers, jerseys, and 
villainous handkerchiefs knotted 
round the head. All were cheerful 
though the rain fell remorselessly. 
The ship trembled and shuddered 
to the noise of her winches. There 
was nowhere to sit. They piled 


the luggage in the middle of No. 3 
hatch (under which the volun- 
teers lived) and covered it with a 
tarpaulin. Then, throughout the 
long, wet, noisy, and cheerless 
afternoon, they perched round it, 


sardonic and calm; with the rain 
dripping down their collars. Not 
then, and never since leaving 
London, had anybody grumbled at 
discomfort. 

The problem of supper became 
acute. By this time my com- 
panion had revived. We had, of 
course, vacated the third mate’s 
cabin directly our unit arrived on 
board. I suggested that they had 
better share our supper in the 
grubby messroom, as no prepara- 
tions of any sort had been made 
for our feeding or accommodation. 
The promises of the head office in 
Helsinki had been: a soothing 
fiction. After supping sparingly, 
in relays, we hankered for sleep. 
As the hammocks for the volun- 
teers had still not arrived, car- 
penters were carrying baulks of 
timber into No. 3 hold and knock- 
ing up bunks, a trestle-table, and 
benches for them with surprising 
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speed. We watched enviously. 
Every inch of deck space was 
encumbered with workmen, cargo, 
Jews, planks, and frenzied ship’s 
officers. We passed our time in 
dodging them all. 

Finally, the captain sent word 
that some of the ladies could sleep 
in one lifeboat. After a lot of dis- 
cussion and noble waiving of 
claims, we hauled our valises on 
to the upper deck. Having washed 
our faces and teeth in one of the 
filthy wash-places, we settled down 
for the night. The lifeboat was 
new and clean. Six of us lay on 
her floor-boards, overlapping a 
little at the feet and pressed 
cheek to cheek under the thwarts. 
I was directly under the boat- 
hook, so it was imperative not to 
toss in a nightmare or I should 
have been impaled. The boat- 
cover had been raised, so we had 
a splendid sleeping-place: airy, 
sweet-smelling, and dry. At first 
we laughed so much that it 
seemed as though we should never 
‘settle off,’ in the nursery phrase. 
The convalescent lay in the bows, 
serenely applying beauty culture 
to her wasted cheeks. Although 
it had rained all day, the mid- 
night sun shone with unabated 
brilliance straight into our eyes. 
The rest of the unit sought their 
couches on the deck, without a 
scrap of cover, at about 1 a.m. 
Fragments of cheerful conversa- 
tion kept us informed of their 
little difficulties. 

The last twitters had died 
into snores, and the donkey- 
engine on the deck below had 
stopped when the ship cast off 
her moorings. It was 3 4.m. We 
awoke to hear the Finnish- 
Canadian and Finnish-American 
volunteers singing all their national 
songs in farewell to their mother 
country. The depressing perform- 
ance lasted with infinite pathos 
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for half an hour. Sleep was im- 
possible. We lay contentedly in 
our warm sleeping-bags, feeling 
the ship’s heart throb into life as 
she glided down the harbour. 
Then she lifted to the open sea. 
At last, at last, we might escape. 
Now began the most tricky period 
of our journey, when we ran 
between the Scylla of the British 
minefields off Norway and the 
Charybdis of the lurking U-boat ; 
but the sea was our friend. Our 
Navy still controlled it, and we were 
the daughters of a maritime race. 
We drowsed until 7 a.M., soothed 
by the murmur of waves breaking 
along the rusty flank that was 
painted with huge Finnish flags. 
Then, one by one, we set out with 
sponge and toothbrush in quest 
of water. Such old campaigners 


as we could wash comfortably 
anywhere. I secured one of the two 
canvas buckets remaining to the 
unit, pumped it full of water, and 
heated it by means of a terrifying 


steam-pipe. Since there was now 
no need to display a rather boring 
military efficiency with machinery, 
my feminine squeals brought a 
kind sailor to help me during this 
process. Then I joined the queue 
outside a wash-place. After wait- 
ing anything up to half an hour I 
bolted myself inside, regardless of 
the recurrent onslaughts on the 
door, stripped, and had a very 
satisfactory bath in sections. The 
final stage needed skill; when I 
balanced on one edge of the 
noisome bath (filled with ropes), 
dangling one clean foot clear of 
the indescribable floor, while I 
dabbled the other in the bucket, 
balancing to the ship’s gentle 
rolling. Dressing took a little 
time. I was wearing my sea- 
sick pad and a belt containing 
£80 of English money and £10 
worth of Finnish marks, together 
with my neatly written epitaph 
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(to save trouble). We used to 
argue hotly whether, if we were 
torpedoed at night, one could 
be described as “the body of a 
well-dressed woman’”’ if clad in 
these objects, as well as a boy’s 
woollen underclothing, pyjamas, 
ski-socks, balaclava helmet, and 
watch. 

When, bland and refreshed if 
not more beautiful, I joined my 
fellows, there appeared no prospect 
of breakfast. The ship had made 
no provision for us. The captain 
was very sorry; he had no food 
for us and he was short of water 
anyhow. Finally, the volunteers 
offered to feed us on their army 
rations throughout the voyage. 
We accepted this generous offer 
most gratefully. Now that we 
were actually at sea, and steaming 
with bated breath through U-boat- 
infested waters, the captain re- 
lented towards us. He did all he 
could for our comfort, while shaking 
his head over “carrying ladies 
like cattle. It is not fit; no, it 
is not fit.” 

During the morning he ordered 
us to remove ourselves and our 
belongings to the hatch of No. 4 
hold. There we slept side by side 
in our valises, in two rows, with 
our heads towards the raised 
centre frame. The first mate and 
@ party of sailors secured a tar- 
paulin overhead, supported by the 
lowered derrick. This made a 
wigwem about four feet high, 
which we entered on all-fours. 
Whenever anybody crept down 
the centre aisle between the piled 
suitcases, the loose planks leapt 
under the sleepers. The place 
was deep in coal-dust ; for the ship 
had brought a deck cargo of coal 
from America and the decks had 
not been washed since. The 
awning was secured at the sides 
over battens ; and bulged ominously 
after prolonged rain, or when the 
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volunteers had been lying on it 
in the sunshine. We could stand 
upright only at the after-end, 
which was screened partially by 
canvas. The forward end was 
open. The cold at night was 
intense. We slept and sat there 
for seven days (our first night at 
sea having been spent in the life- 
boat and on the upper deck). 
Every evening the wireless officer 
invited us to his cabin, where he 
tried to obtain the British Empire 
news bulletin. It was often 
jammed, but we heard tantalising 
scraps of information. The British 
Navy had just laid a new mine-field 
in our track. A Finnish sister-ship 
had been torpedoed, carrying 7000 
tons of badly-needed wheat. The 
British Fleet had been in action 
against @ French squadron at 
Oran. England was facing in- 
vasion and total air warfare un- 
perturbed. The Swedish news 
bulletins, which were easier to 


obtain, were full of German pro- 


paganda. They declared that there 
had been a big naval action in the 
Mediterranean, during which we 
had lost the Ark Royal and the 
Hood. We dared not disbelieve 
it utterly, because they followed 
this announcement with such 
diabolically - clever circumstantial 
evidence. One fragment of news, 
about an Hungarian explorer who 
had been killed by a poisoned 
arrow from a blow-pipe in South 
America, was such a_ pleasing 
contrast that we could hardly 
credit it. In the midst of world- 
wide slaughter it reminded us of 
schoolroom adventure stories. 

The ship was remarkably steady. 
Even the worst sailors in the unit 
were not sea-sick. Luckily we 
encountered no heavy seas, or our 
hatch would have been awash. 
Our diet of soup, coffee-substitute, 
black bread and butter, and por- 
ridge was so scanty that we 
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suffered increasingly from hunger. 
Owing to bad water, dysentery 
broke out among the volunteers. 
For thirty-six hours we steamed 
through the new British mine- 
field, and saw two loose mines 
bobbing quite close to our ship’s 
rusty side. One day we sighted a 
British trawler; another day an 
Icelandic fishing-boat. After our 
outward journey in convoy, when 
the sea had been crowded with 
little ships, this silence and empti- 
ness of the horizon seemed dream- 
like. One could hardly believe 
that menace lurked under the 
grey ocean; that eat any 
moment a U-boat might stop us. 
Only the captain’s tense anxiety, 
and the fact that we slept in our 
clothes with boots and lifebelt 
and a bagful of necessities within 
reach, assured us that this was not 
one of our many dreams of escape. 
One night the German Jewish 
father came and begged for some 
of our scanty iron-rations of 
malted milk tablets, “for the 
little vuns when they are in the 
boat.”” We collected a few for 
him with mixed feelings. Every- 
body knew that only a third of 
the ship’s complement could find 
room in the boats if we were sunk. 
On our eighth day at sea the 
captain told us regretfully that 
there was now no chance of 
landing us at a port in Iceland. 
He would have to take us to 
America ; which meant a further 
eleven days at sea, a journey to 
Canada, and a long wait before 
we could obtain & passage home 
from there. This was heavy 
news. Most of us had caught 
colds. We were weakened by 
under-nourishment, and, worst of 
all, we had practically nothing to 
read. Continued living in such 
dirty conditions was depressing to 
the most buoyant spirits. All 
that afternoon we sat on deck in 
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our various sheltered corners: the 
potato-store, the upper deck, under 
the lee of the car lashed on No. 5 
hatch, or near the engine-room 
skylight, where a reek of hot oil 
gave the illusion of warmth. The 
bleak wind blew fiercely. A smooth 
heavy swell rose and fell to the 
empty horizon. Not a ship broke 
the skyline. Every hour we were 
steaming away from our possible 
rescuers, the British Northern 
Patrol. We went to bed in-a rare 
discouragement. 

Next morning we were roused 
by an excited shout: ‘‘ There’s a 
big ship quite close to us, and we’ve 
stopped.” 

We dressed like lightning, and 
tumbled off the raised hatch on 
to the deck. There, looming 
through the windy murk, lay a 
British warship. She looked enor- 
mous. Grim and beneficent, she 
took shape out of the gloom. We 


gazed at her, breathless with hope. 


A cutter rowed over the swell 
towards us. As it came along- 
side, we looked down at armed 
British sailors in their shining 
oilskins and life-jackets. The con- 
traband-control officer swarmed 
up a rope ladder and hurried to 
the bridge. We disregarded the 
excited rabble of Jews, Finns, 
and Norwegians. At last we 
were among our own people. The 
Royal Navy had arrived in the 
nick of time. We could scarcely 
speak. The captain sent us a 
message to be prepared to leave 
in half an hour. We dashed to 
the hatch, rolled and strapped our 
valises, crammed everything else 
into our rucksacks, and stood by. 
There was time to gulp a mugful 
of hot coffee-substitute in the 
volunteers’ hold, where they con- 
gratulated us, beaming at our 
good fortune which had befallen 
at the eleventh hour. 

Another order from the bridge 
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sent us back to the hatch. We 
formed a human chain to pass 
the heavy luggage forward to the 
well-deck. It was a back-breaking 
task ; for we had to bend double 
in the choking coal-dust, but 
excitement quickened every move- 
ment. The continual rain plastered 
us with a black film, but nothing 
mattered. Then we ran forward, 
To hear the jokes cracked by the 
two British sailors who took 
charge of our kit was like listening 
to music. For so long we had 
grappled with foreign languages; 
and the Finns, though admirable 
in many ways, lack humour. We 
waited there, wondering whether 
we should awake from this cruelly 
vivid dream. To surrender all 
responsibility for ourselves and 
our baggage was bliss beyond 
expression. The captain on his 
bridge waved farewell to us. Then 
one by one we clambered over the 
side on a swaying rope-ladder. A 
sailor tied a rope round me, andI 
descended carefully. Below, the 
cutter rose and fell an astounding 
distance against the ship’s flag- 
painted side. I saw her rushing 
upward on the swell, full of brown 
watchful faces; then she fell 
away. I awaited the order to 
jump, clinging to the wet hard 
ropes. It came. I jumped. A 
sailor caught me, but my rubber- 
soled boots stuck to the wet 
ladder. My feet were trapped 
between the ship’s side and the 
cutter as she surged upward again ; 
up and up while my legs stretched 
to the utmost. The sailor uttered 
an exclamation of horror. I looked 
on with detachment. The whole 
situation was beyond my control. 
Then the cutter fell away again, 
releasing me. My heavy boots 
were lacerated. I crawled forward 
and squatted among the other 
drivers, trying not to heed the 
pain of my crushed feet. 
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A second boat had arrived, and 
. was taking off the remainder of 
the unit and our luggage. Then 
we were rowed a long way over the 
swell to the warship. In speechless 
delight we watched the swing and 
thrust of the British sailors, heard 
their voices. The officer told us 
that this encounter was amazingly 
lucky ; for they were at the end 
of their patrol and could take 
us straight home. They had not 
expected to meet any merchant 
ship so far north of the usual 
route. As we neared the warship 
we wondered how we should climb 
her cliff-like side. Then we were 
ordered into the middle of the 
boat, while the tackles were hooked 
on fore and aft. Soon the heavy 
rolling ceased. We rose smoothly 
out of the sea’s grasp. 

The ship’s officers looked deplor- 
ably clean and smart as we stepped 
on to the deck. Such a deck! 


It was so white and scrubbed that 
it would have been a pleasure to 


have slept on it. The master-at- 
arms ushered us into the captain’s 
day-cabin. Its panelling gleamed 
with beeswax. It contained up- 
holstered chairs in which we dared 
not sit, we were so wet and filthy. 
Then he took all our names. After 
a brief dazed interval the captain 
sent us his compliments and some 
pieces of soap. Would we like to 
wash, for lunch would soon be 
served. We realised with delight 
that we had lost two hours of that 
foodless morning through reverting 
to British summer-time. We did 
what we could to remove the top 
layer of coal-dust ; but prolonged 
soaking in a bath, several baths, 
was our only chance of cleanliness. 

“Baths!” we said to each 
other in sudden wild surmise. 
“Perhaps we shall actually be 
able to have baths. Fancy washing 
all over at once and lying in hot 
water |!” 
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With the smooth sequence of 
dream movements, we found our- 
selves seated round a long table 
in the captain’s day-cabin. White- 
coated stewards served us with a 
four-course luncheon. To our dis- 
appointment we could not eat 
much. We had gone hungry for 
so long. The panoply of linen 
and china and gleaming plate was 
dazzling. We had almost forgotten 
that civilised people ate in such 
state. Like castaways we sat there, 
blackened and dishevelled and 
relaxed in a sudden overwhelming 
weariness. Messengers hurried to 
and fro. By the time we had 
finished, everything had been 
arranged for our comfort with a 
marvellous kindness and attention 
to detail. At length the warship 
got under way. For two hours she 
had been hove-to, in danger of 
under-water attack. We began 
steaming homeward. The swell 
caused not the slightest motion 
in that big ship. We might 
have been translated to another 
world. 

Bemused, we went below. Our 
luggage was piled in a wet black 
heap. The sailor guarding it was 
outraged at the thought of ladies 
moving anything so heavy, and 
came to our assistance. A steward 
took us to the cabins prepared for 
us. In incredulous delight we 
gazed at spotless bunks, with 
glossy sheets and pillow-slips. This 
sudden transition from the con- 
ditions on our hatch to the height 
of luxury was bewildering. We = 
could scarcely believe our luck. 
We stripped off our wet clothes 
and sought the bathrooms. Out- 
side them an interested sailor was 
discussing our advent with the 
steward. Inside the lo. by an 
embarrassed officer begged me to 
extract his drying sea-boot stock- 
ings from the bathroom, where my 
officer was even then carolling 
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happily in the soap-suds. I accom- 
plished this delicate mission, then 
found that I had no towel. How- 
ever, @ gallant midshipman who 
was passing rushed to lend me his. 
He confided that our arrival had 
caused a sensation. Once in the 
steaming salt water all cares 
melted. It was my first bath for 
a fortnight. I dressed in clean 
clothes, and my British uniform, 
which was surprisingly uncreased. 
It had been concealed in my 
valise, and I had slept on it, 
fearing its discovery by German 
sailors if they boarded and searched 
the Finnish ship. 

We spent two days on board the 
warship in dream-like comfort and 
quiet. The captain sent us more 


compliments and life-jackets, which 
we were ordered to wear night and 
day. We were rehearsed in life- 
boat drill. My earache received 
careful attention in the sick-bay ; 
where, being a V.A.D., I offered 
my services if the ship should 


go into action. We hoped that 
our presence on board might bring 
her luck. We read avidly all 
the newspspers that were lent 
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to us. The curious thing was that 
we, who had slept deeply on ou 
hatch with no hope of rescue, 
could not sleep on board. We were 
too excited. 

On 18th July 1940 we landed at 
a@ northern British port, sixteen 
days after leaving Helsinki. We 
were the first party to escape 
from there. The head of the local 
Red Cross organisation came on 
board and made us a speech of 
welcome. The Admiral of the 
Port took us ashore in his barge, 
We tried vainly to thank ou 
rescuers and those who had go 
kindly arranged every detail of 
our journey south. That night 
I slept in the train, alone for the 
first time in six months’ campaign- 
ing. Next morning I removed 
the black-out curtains. I saw 
elms, blue with midsummer foliage, 
slanting their shadows across a 
cornfield. Smoke wavered above 
a gabled village. The rose-twined 
hedges sparkled with dew. Serene 
yet sentinelled, lovelier than the 
best of many dreams, the cynosure 
of all free spirits . .. this was 
England. 
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